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2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Pious Scientists Brought to Task 


O Edwin H. Wilson and the New Humanist 
which he helps edit we are indebted for a concise 
summary of recent attacks on scientists, by 

other scientists, for their religious faith. Among 
those “brought on to the carpet” are Eddington, 
Jeans, Whitehead, Whitney, Millikan, and Pupin. 
John Haynes Holmes also is rebuked gently for wel- 
coming the work of these men. The correct attitude 
—and the only correct attitude for scientists—ac- 
cording to these critics, is “agnosticism” in religious 
matters. “Keep out of religion,’ the hundred per 
cent scientists are saying. ‘Stick to science. Look 
upon religion with suspicion. Be coldly detached.” 

Certainly the critics of the scientists who hav 
faith are not coldly detached. : 

Maynard Shipley in the Thinker tells the physi- 
cists that they are “using the glory of their scientific 
position to sanction certain religious views which are 
not scientific.” Shipley says: “‘Eddington’s God is 
largely the product of emotional yearning, a verbal 
variation of the Heavenly Father concept of the 
fundamentalists.” The God of Jeans, the astron- 
omer, “‘is a projection into infinity of the pure mathe- 
matician-complex.”’ 

The author of “Biology in Human Affairs” also 
goes after these scientists. He says that their lives 
illustrate the fact that men can do excellent work in 
science without being scientists at heart, and that their 
talks on religion “‘demonstrate how difficult it is to 
divest one’s mind of the whams and whimsies learned 
in early childhood.” 

Professor Haydon deals learnedly with the psy- 
chology of these queer scientists who are religious. 
Their faith to him is “a carry over into our age of the 
compensatory concepts of the childhood of the race.” 

As always in this type of critic, there is irritation 
over modernism in religion. To give up the dogmas of 
fundamentalism and to stick to God is a thing the 
critics do not understand. It is so much easier to 
deal with anybody who believes in God if also he be- 
lieves in the Trinity, vicarious atonement, endless 
hell and all the rest. In reality, to the critics we are 
considering these so-called modernists are funda- 
mentalists. Presto-change—they have made them so 
by the simple expedient of calling them so. 

Another colossal assumption in the criticism is 
that faith in God and a hereafter paralyzes effort for 
social betterment. ‘It would indeed be tragedy on 


a cosmic scale,’ writes Haydon, “if compensatory 
dreams (religion) which saved men from despair 
in the ages of his helplessness should now divert 
him from the triumphant actualization of social ideals 
which intelligence and courage might win.” 

According to this, the only man who is fitted to 
work for a better world is one who suspects that it 
is all humbug to think of this world as a place where 
“the transiency of time is ribbed with divine pur- 
pose” and “‘the sorrows of life are soothed by a kindly 
providence.” 

Meanwhile Eddington, Jeans, Millikan, and the 
others are hard at work studying the universe, apply- 
ing rigorously the tests, casting out wishful thinking 
in their work, and honestly stating just what they 
find. There is little quarrel with their scientific con- 
clusions. It simply happens, however, that some 
of them believe in God, and others of them, moved by 
the. glory of the universe, tell us that it looks as if 
back of it there were a cosmic mind and purpose. In- 
stead of working all alone some of them feel as if they 
were co-operating with a great cosmic companion. 
Wherein is it so much better for a man to believe that 
he is an orphan or an accident than to believe that he 
is a child of God? 

At least these things are true: It is nonsense to 
think that a scientist can not be religious and strictly 
scientific in his technique. The lives of the men under 
fire prove it. 

It is nonsense to insist that a man must swallow 
fundamentalism if he holds to faith in God. 

It is nonsense to talk about God violating the 
law of the universe when our deepest conviction is 
that He works through law. 

It is nonsense to assume that faith in a Heavenly 
Father takes away incentive for work in the world. 
Unnumbered generations have discovered just the 
opposite to be true. 

A willingness to live and work in this world on 
the basis of an inner conviction that the whole human 
process is something more than a ghastly farce, does 
not prevent a man from being a good scientist. Not 
being able to explain or to scientifically prove these 
inner convictions does not necessitate giving them up. 
In strictly scientific work, deeper convictions long 
before proof was possible have led to some of our 
greatest discoveries. 

No, this hatred of religious faith by some scien- 
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tists seems to approximate what is now called a com- 
plex. 

We must not, however, let ourselves be forced 
into unreasonable attitudes by the unreasonableness 
of these so-called ultra reasonable men. 

Eddington, Millikan and the others will not 
suffer at their hands. 

Nor must we lay too much stress on what re- 
ligious scientists tell us. They can not prove our 
faith for us. Their testimony is precious, their com- 
radeship is inspiring, but we must sink our own foun- 
dations for faith. Inthe last analysis, faith must rest, 
not on Eddington’s humility, or Millikan’s courage, 
but on our own. 

The values of Jeans and Whitehead are a help, 
but they can’t do much for us unless we develop an ap- 
preciation of value for ourselves. 

By our own visicn of truth, beauty and goodness, 
we shall be led to see the nature of reality. It is be- 
cause they have such a broad view of truth that the 
faith of Millikan and the others is significant. 


* Kk 


MICHAEL FARADAY 


N the midst of the excitement of another black 
Monday on the stock exchanges, with England 
especially facing a great financial crisis, there 

were held in London exercises to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of a discovery.’ 

On September 21, 1831, Michael Faraday dis- 
covered magneto-electric induction, and paved the 
way for our electric age. 

In Queens Hall, London, distinguished scientists 
from various countries paid tribute to Faraday, while 
in Canada, the United States and in Continental 
Europe thousands listened by radio. Marconi was 
one of the speakers. Had there been no Faraday 
there probably would have been no Marconi. 

Though burdened almost to the breaking point 
by the responsibilities of government in a critical 
hour, the Prime Minister, the Rt. Honorable J. Ram- 
say MacDonald, attended, and made the opening ad- 
dress at the celebration. 

In the presence of the great scientists, Mr. Mac- 
Donald said that it would be mere pretense for him to 
talk about Faraday’s discoveries. Then in a beautiful 
little address he described Faraday as ‘‘one of those 
glowing strong personalities that belong to the youth 
of this country and of all countries,” as ‘‘one of those 
strong, invisible hands which leads youth from 
strength to strength, from advance to advance.” 
“The secret of Faraday,” said the Prime Minister, 
“was that he found himself in his work.” It was not 
ambition that he lived for, but for a simple, faithful 
discharge of duty. He succeeded “partly because of 
his religious faith, partly because of his special creed, 
but mainly because of his moral and spiritual nature.” 
One of Mr. MacDonald’s sentences was this: ‘“He saw 
glory in the meanest of things, mystery in the simplest 
things.” 

When we come to look further into the life of 
Faraday we find a youth with almost no schooling— 
first an errand boy and then an apprentice to a book- 
binder, who read the books on which he worked. 
Luckily one of them was “Talks on Chemistry.’ 


Another gave him the article on Electricity from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. His church was the Sande- 
manian, a small Scotch sect which never numbered 
over 2,000 people and gained no foothold in America 
except a feeble one at Danbury, Conn., where Robert 
Sandeman died. But it was a church which bred 


faith and generosity. 
*k * 


WHEN THE FOG SHUTS DOWN 
HEN the fog shuts down, the world is changed. 
Actually, it is the same world. Outlines of 
hill and valley, and boundaries of city street, 
are unchanged, but so far as the individual is con- 
cerned it is anew world. The pilot slows up his ship 
and perhaps stops altogether. The motorist alter- 
nately switches on and off his lights, not knowing 
whether it is better to have no light or a baffling, con- 
fusing light. The pedestrian gets lost on his own 
street. The aviator searches for a way through and 
takes the first landing. 

The rules of safety in a fog are “‘slow up, 
“wait,” “listen.” 

The wise man knows that fogs do not last for- 
ever. Above the fog the sun and stars afford the same 
old light and guidance. Through the fog sounds 
come with uncanny distinctness, and sometimes with 
uncanny bewilderment too, but the ear to some extent 
can help the careful brain. Soon or late the wind 
comes and blows the fog away. 

There is danger in the fog. Through fog precious 
lives are sacrificed every year. But there is challenge 
in the danger, and the inventive genius of man is 
stimulated. There is beauty, and many an artist 
fastens it to his canvas. ‘‘He hath made everything 
beautiful in its season.’”” There is goodness if we 
could but sense it. “Fire and hail, snow and vapor, 
stormy wind, fulfilling His world.” 

* * 
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DAVID STARR JORDAN 


T the International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals, Berlin, in 1910, the present writer fell 
into conversation with an intelligent looking 

gentleman in one of the lobbies of the meeting place. 
Both of us had sought temporary release from speeches. 
The gentleman surprised the writer by the fulness 
of his knowledge and by his modesty. The surprise 
was over, however, when he presented his ecard on 
separating. It read, “David Starr Jordan.” Through 
peace meetings, educational gatherings and a common 
religious faith, we made other contacts with him, and 
always found our first impression strengthened that 
here was a man who knew more than almost anybody 
else we had ever met, and who, like all great scholars, 
was exceedingly modest. 

David Starr Jordan is dead. After eighty years 
of work in science, education and “peace,” he rests 
from his labors. From his camp on the Rapidan, the 
President of the United States paid tribute to him: 
“Few men in his calling had won such universal 
affection and devotion. He was a great educator and 
was a scholarly contributor to science, to the advance- 
ment of education, and to thought upon public ques- 
tions.” 

Through the Unitarian Church he expressed his 
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faith, and in that fellowship he found strength for his 
work. His list of titles, honors, services, is too long 
to give here. He has made a contribution which will 
be felt for generations. In his last public address at 
Palo Alto, July 30, 1928, he said:.“‘All war is murder, 
robbery, trickery, and no nation ever escaped losses 
of men, prosperity and virility. War knows no 


victor.” 
* * 


THE GOD OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


HE Presbytercan Advance runs on its cover page, 
thus emphasizing its endorsement, the follow- 
ing words of Walter Marshall Horton, quoted 

from ““Theism and the Modern World.”’ We are glad 
to have this Presbyterian colleague make the em- 
phasis which we want to make. 


Tolstoy is right: God, in the religious sense, is ““He 
without whom one can not live.’’ To suspend the re- 
ligious act of dependence upon God while endeavoring to 
settle certain philosophical problems about His ultimate 
nature would be like postponing eating and breathing 
while investigating the physiology of digestion and 
respiration. The God of philosophy and theology is the 
object of a literally endless quest. The perfect defini- 
tion of God will never be framed; but we may be empiri- 
cally certain of the reality of the God of religion. We 
must depend upon this God of religion, this God of uni- 
versal human experincee, while we discuss the reality of 
‘the God of Christian faith. We must, I say: we can 
not help ourselves. God, in the religious sense of the 
word, is to human personality what food and breath are 
to the body; we sicken and die without Him. 
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THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT’S LETTER 


HE letter sent out by Dr. Roger F. Etz to the 
ministers made so deep an impression that 
many requests have been received at Uni- 

versalist Headquarters for additional copies to be 
distributed in the churches. Up to date, over eight 
thousand copies have been sent out and requests are 
still coming in. 

The following pamlertone will indicate better 

than anything we can say why the words of the 
General Superintendent made so great an impression: 


This is a difficult period for all of us, but it is also 
one of the greatest opportunities the church has ever 
had for real leadership. The hard experiences through 
which we are passing make us realize as never before, at 
least in the present generation, that radical changes in 
ideals and social organizations must be made if we are 
to build a new world and a better society. ; 

The Universalist Church has always placed great 
emphasis on the divinity of man, the invincibleness of 
love and the necessity of incorporating truth, righteous- 
ness and justice into the fabric of social and international 
relationships. Never was the need of prophetic preach- 
ing of these truths or the practical application of them 
greater than it is to-day. We shall fail miserably in 
our God-given tasks unless we help men to see the prim- 
acy of the spiritual in all schemes and plans for the 
future. 

The church needs the help of every man and woman 
to make itself a factor in a great forward movement 
for humanity, but just as truly every one of us needs 
the church to help clarify our thinking and stimulate 
our action. This church business is a co-operative en- 


No church ever succeeds or fails because of 
Both are vital factors in 


terprise. 
minister or laymen alone. 


growth or decline. 
* * 


THE WOMAN WHO. MADE SURE 


T the unveiling of the statue to Thomas Hardy, 
erected in his beloved Dorchester, the Caster- 
bridge of his novels, Sir James Barrie delivered 

the address and told this interesting story: “‘When 
the child Hardy was born the doctor thought him 
dead and dropped him into a basket. That was an 
anxious moment for this country. But a woman 
slipped forward to make sure, and found he was alive. 
A statue to this woman—Mr. Kennington could have 
done worse than give us that.” 

Almost tossed away as useless and saved by the 
woman who made sure. 

There is a great company of such women in the 
universe—living and dead—a company that no man 
can number. 

There are few statues erected to them, but they 


have their reward. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“This 1s God’s world,” says the Christian E'van- 
gelist, the Disciples weekly of St. Louis, and then 
the editor quotes five lines of one of the great poems 
of the world, the fiftieth psalm, as given by Moffatt: 

For all the wild things of the wood are mine 
And cattle in their thousands on the hills; 
Every bird in the air I know, 

I own all roaming creatures on the plains. 


For the whole earth is mine and all it holds. 


John Baillie tells us that long before Pope Zeno- 
phon reported Socrates as saying: 
“Know then thyself, presume not God to sean; 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 
Cicero said of Socrates: ‘He was the first who 
called philosophy down from the heaven to the earth.” 
We had supposed from recent editorials in religious 


_ weeklies that all this had started in the last four or 


five years. 


The American Federation of Labor has issued a 
clarion call to the United States Senate to take prompt 
action on the recommendations of the President provid- 
ing for the adherence of the Dated States to the 
World Court. 


Machado, President of Cuba, who apparently 
has conquered the revolutionists, is the worst revo- 
lutionist of all—the one who overturns law to advance 
his own interests. 


People generally do not realize that in proportion 
to the numbers involved there is as much poignant 
suffering in the unemployment of clergymen as of 
textile workers. 


A call to prayer for a world in need comes from 
the World’s Alliance of the Y. M. C. A. to be observed 
November 8 to 14. 
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Unity Through Religion’ 


Elmore McNeill McKee 


And he gave some apostles, and some prophets, 
and some evangelists and some pastors and teachers 
for the edifying of the body of Christ, till we all come 
in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the fullness of Christ.—Ephesians 4 : 11-18. 


F=91N the autumn of 1930, following a football 

| mass-meeting, a large band of Princeton under- 
graduates attacked and carried away the 
campus statue of “The Christian Student.” 
The statue suggested the man of athletic type, who 
was also a fine student and a strong influence for 
good. 

The incident has three aspects. First, some or- 
ganized frolic was perfectly natural. It might have 
happened, under similar circumstances, on many 
another university campus. A crowd of men, ex- 
citement, and the need of an outlet for surplus energy 
—these were the main causes of the disturbance. An 
organized march into the country might have been 
substituted as a means of letting off steam. 

Second, the event had some measure of validity 
as a protest against at least a certain type of religion. 
For the fact remains that as an energy outlet this 
particular statue was selected for ill-treatment. The 
Daily Princetonian branded the incident as utterly 
indefensible, “however much misunderstood the statue 
is.’ Granting that ninety-five per cent of the in- 
cident is without significance for religion, there yet 
remains a certain five per cent of significance in those 
words about the statue’s being misunderstood. To 
many a modern student it represented “false piety.” 
And many doubtless resented ‘The Student’s’” 
preaching at them from a pedestal as they passed to 
and fro. So the attack represented some kind of 
attack upon religion, or upon some particular type 
of religious expression. One can understand the ex- 
treme difficulty of erecting a statue which would ex- 
press the religious or moral ideal of any generation 
and be valid and real for succeeding generations. 
Would the athletic type, with books under his arm, 
and a forward glint in his eye, represent adequately 
the ideal of yesterday and to-morrow on any of our 
campuses? We can understand the desire for a “‘re- 
vision”’ of the statue, or its elimination because of its 
unreality. There was some validity in the protest 
that was being registered, in spite of the method used. 

The third aspect of the incident should be labeled 
“Religion Misunderstood,” and it is this aspect which 
we shall have in mind mainly this morning. It was 
a very incomplete vision which could identify religion 
with that, or any other, statue. Yet doubtless some, 
in ridiculing that statue, thought they were voting 
against religion. They were not. They were simply 
re-enacting the age-old drama of ‘‘Religion Misunder- 
stood.”’ 

The drama of religion misunderstood coupled 
with its twin brother, religion unrecognized, is being 


*From “What Can Students Believe?” published by Rich- 
ard R. Smith, Inc. Reprinted by permission. 


enacted before our eyes continually. We identify 
religion with some “holy club” which works itself up 
into a periodic emotional fervor, and by heaping ridi- 
cule upon the club because we do not like it, we think 
we are putting an end to religion in our midst. Or 
again, we see little meaning or value in cathedrals, 
churches and the organization and ritual by which 
their work goes forward. We pass them by in proud 
scorn, and think we are passing religion by. In each 
case we are misunderstanding religion if we think it 
is limited to these expressions of it. With this mis- 
understanding goes a prejudice and even an insula- 
tion against the recognition of religion in any other 
sphere which might be more congenial to us. One 
of the sorest needs in the religious world, and one of 
the avenues along which future progress is sure to be 
made, lies in a far broader and deeper appreciation of 
the religious values in points of view which are not 
our own, and of the specific religiousness of many of 
life’s pursuits and crusades carried on without any 
reference to the institutions of religion. The church 
of the future will decline or rise in proportion to its 
deep sympathy with all kinds of religious movements, 
and with its readiness to point out the religiousness of 
many so-called secular and social movements, and to 
draw the adherents of these movements, by the con- 
sistency of their own logic and practise, to the worship 
in the church of the God whom they are seeking. 

Let us, then, take a voyage of understanding and 
appreciation right in our own community and in our 
current world. The other day we listened to the 
lecture of Julian Huxley, and we gazed upon the pic- 
tures on the screen which illustrated his words. We 
saw fish, ants, beetles, and the rhinoceros. We saw 
the minute beginnings of variations and their striking 
conclusions. We understood how there were graded 
rates of variation in the different parts of the varia- 
tion. There was order in the vast and in the small, 
and in the rates of each. Now it isan unusual type of 
mind which conducts or learns of these investigations 
and is not aware first of himself, as active investiga- 
tor, and secondly of that which acts entirely inde- 
pendently of himself—an eternal order of nature. 
He is impressed with the orderedness of his materials, 
and then with some active ordering of them, and 
finally with an Orderer behind the ordering. Recent 
newspapers report the astronomer Jeans as saying at 
Cambridge: “To my mind, the laws which nature 
obeys are less suggestive of those which a machine 
obeys than of those a musician obeys in writing a fugue 
or a poet in composing a sonnet. The motions of 
electrons and atoms do not resemble the parts of a 
locomotive so much as those of dancers ina cotillion.” 
The astronomer becomes aware of a great mathemati- 
cal rhythm in nature. 

There can be few of us who have never experienced 
the excitement of this kind of adventure, of passing a 
restless night because some new idea was burning its 
conquering way into the recesses of our consciousness, 
and because some missing link in the puzzle-chain of 
existence seemed to be dangling itself at last within 
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our grasp. Surely these experiences contribute the 
superbly divine turmoils by which life is being en- 
nobled. 

Is there not a religious quality to this kind of 
intellectual quest? Is it not searching out the mean- 
ing of existence? Is it not, in its own sphere, leading 
man to the trans-subjectively True, and thus to an 
appreciation and fuller understanding of God? 

We have such disciples of the religious quest in 
our midst, but often the moral crusader says of them, 
“You play at marbles while Rome burns,” and the 
pietist says of them, ‘God is known within a man, 
not in beetles and stars.’ The esthete says, ‘I need 
not argue. I feel. I know.’’ And the scholar re- 
plies, “If thus you say of me, then I must go my road 
alone.” Religion goes unappreciated, and the im- 
potence of its divisions continues. 

From the company of scholars who can help us 
Godward we turn to the reformers who can do the 
same. 
will was somehow being unfolded when Wilberforce 
launched the attack upon slave-labor, and Shaftes- 
bury championed the children of the mines and the 
boy chimney-sweeps, and fought for decent housing 
of the poor and decent hours of labor. It is more 
difficult to admit the presence of God in the modern 
onslaught of some reformers personally obnoxious to 
us, though probably all reformers from Amos down 
were difficult people to live with. To speak of God 
behind the Eighteenth Amendment will never make a 
man popular, yet it is an incomplete kind of thinking 
that makes us forget that there is a social problem of 
the first magnitude in man’s use or abuse of alcohol. 
Human values, abundant life, the will of God, are at 
stake there, if anywhere. It is considered bad form 
in some quarters to say that the will of God is crucial- 
ly involved in the industrial situation of the present 
time, yet people are becoming increasingly aware that 
human values, abundant life, and the will of God are 
surely there being championed. Labor’s struggles 
for unemployment insurance, for pensions, for some 
greater share in management and profits, and capital’s 
increasing disposition to give large sums to educa- 
tion, research and charity, as well as to scrutinize the 
ethics of its getting and its spending, are fraught with 
great religious significance. More specifically, a 
man is pretty sure to face unpopularity in many 
quarters if he suggests that some good can be said of 
Russia. Yet we are blind if we can not see that, in 
spite of gross brutality and a blindness to some of his- 
tory’s lessons, there is almost a religiousness in the 
individual’s self-abandon and devotion to the cause of 
all the people. Such a characteristic is not a mark of 
the so-called more enlightened lands. To turn one’s 
back upon the religious significance of the social ex- 
periment of a hundred and fifty and more millions 
of people is to neglect a great volcanic eruption which, 
if not interpreted understandingly and guided into 
universally constructive channels, may overshoot the 
mark of its possible benefits and plunge the world into 
catastrophe. 

There must be many of us who have dreamed 
great dreams of the cleansing of society’s ills. We 
have understood the moral issues involved in the use 
of alcohol, in wages and hours of work, in Russian 
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collectivism, and in the crusade for peace. We may 
have taken our part in ward politics, social service 
and international movements. Because of our zeal 
we may not have been always the pleasantest company 
for our friends. But this in no way affects the re- 
ligiousness of the reformer’s work. God’s work is 
getting done through men and women who have the 
capacity for righteous indignation, for far-sighted 
championing of the rights of all oppressed or under- 
privileged souls, and for the dreaming of dreams of 
social betterment. If our religious appreciations 
run deep, we shall see this. The same orderedness 
and the same Orderer which Jesus finds behind the 
stars we find also in the compulsion of an ethical 
ideal. There is a trans-subjectively Gocd no less than 
a trans-subjectively True, and the religious spirit 
pauses in reverent humility before the sweep of God’s 
moral purposes. 

But still scholar says of reformer, “I can’t abide 
your fever,” and the mystic says, “God speaks to us 
in the quiet of the sunset hour,” and the esthete says, 
“Lead me to harmony, not turmoil.” Religion is 
again unappreciated, and her divisions continue. 

Once more our tour leads us to the beauty-lover 
on his Godward quest. Canon Raven of Liverpool 
tells of his Cambridge days: ‘‘Once there was an eve- 
ning when the sun sank behind Madingley in a sky 
blood-red from horizon to zenith, and the trees took: 
on a mourning garb of somber purple, and the dusk 
was heavy with the fate of ancient gods. At such 
times there would come to me something of what 
Wordsworth and the mystics have made familiar— 
the sense that for a moment time had stopped, that 
suddenly the visible world had become transparent, 
that the eternal reality, beyond and behind the sense 
of things, had been unveiled and in an instant of 
rapture had enfolded me into union with itself.’ 

An undergraduate said to me, ‘Of course I do 
not want to belong to a church, but God is real to me 
in the sunset.”’ And another said, “The high moment 
of every week is high-mass in my own church,” and 
then described the impression of b auty, harmony, of 
unseen Reality. This is a path that produces poets, 
artists, mystics. It is a path easy for many of us to 
understand. Is it as hard as the scholar’s lonely vigil? 
Or the reformer’s grappling with the dirt of the mar- 
ket places? There are many avenues to the appre- 
ciation of Beauty, and the ugliness of much of our in- 
dustrial civilization accentuates the demand for it on 
the part of average people. 

There is religion in the quest of Beauty. Will 
not most beauty lovers acknowledge an orderedness 
and an ordering and an Orderer behind their ex- 
perience of Beauty? Will they not find the electrons 
and atoms of their world resembling not the parts of a 
locomotive, but the dancers of a cotillion? Their 
apprehension of rhythmic order leads them to the 
trans-subjectively Beautiful, as real as the trans- 
subjectively Good and True. 

Oftentimes your scholar says of your poet-artist- 
mystic, “Stick to facts and don’t dream.’”’ And your 
reformer says, ‘“‘Come, come! People are starving 
while you spread incense upon the altar.” Again 
there is failure to appreciate, and there is drawing 
asunder. 
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Have we prepared our minds, then, for this 
thought—that by these different approaches men are 
getting to God, and yet that each fails many times to 
appreciate the other’s quest? The religious life of our 
campus no less than the religious life of our world is 
broken into fragments, and the devotees of each frag- 
ment are not aware of their bonds with the others. 
The scholar goes his way to God, the prophet-reformer 
his, the poet-artist, and sometimes the mystic, his, 
and often each and all of them look upon the church, 
the chapel, the institution, as in still another class. 
They sample its services and find them unhelpful to 
their narrowness, unmeaningful to their poverty. 
Whereas all that any one of us has been finding, in 
our separate quests, is God, and the main thing that 
any church service can do is to help each of us to 
make public affirmation of the God whom we have 
found in our separateness, to give strength to our 
brothers in their affirmations, and to draw strength 
from them. In our corporate experience of the ap- 
preciation of God there shall come upon us new and 
enlarging conviction, new vision, new sense of power 
-and comradeship. 

Each church spire in city and hamlet the world 
around is proclaiming one _ basic-fact—God. At 
this hour millions of worshipers are meeting. The 
one central fact of their common experience is God. 
The tragedy of the church’s decline lies partly in the 
fact that the church has not taught people to find God 
in their daily and separate experience and to come 
together to proclaim their discovery in simplicity. 
They are allowed to put primary emphasis upon creed, 
ritual, organization, and the particular distinctions 
of their separateness, things utterly secondary, 
though helpful in meeting taste and temperament 
and background. But the only power deep enough 
to bring all men together in worship as well as work 
is the power which unites their very breathing and 
their toiling, namely God. 

Some one says this is too vague. What kind of 
God do you believe in? What kind of civilization do 
you strive for? Be more specific. But wait—can 
you describe the God you grope after? No. Nor 
can J. Any attempt we make staggers us with its 
incompleteness. The Apostles’ Creed tries to say 
what God is like. But it gets localized and confused 
by accentuating certain details—God revealed through 
a certain kind of birth of the child, Jesus, in certain 
physical facts of suffering and death experienced by 
Jesus in the reign of a certain man, Pilate, and in a 
certain kind of bodily resurrection. These facts or 
theories may have some relevance to religion. The 
objection to the Creed is not with what it says as 
much as with what it does not say. It does not say 
enough. When we think of Orion and the Pleiades, 
of snow-capped crags and waving grain, of friendship, 
courage, brotherhood, when we think of Jesus’ hero- 
ism, compassion and love, his trust in personality 
and in brotherhood—and that so little of all this is 
in the Creed—we know the Creed is not enough. If 
we are to describe our faith in God, then the Orderer 
behind the stars in their cotillions, behind the insistent 
pressure toward righteousness and behind man’s 
hushed appreciation of Beauty, can not be left out. 
But even then our best wording will be a meager of- 


fering to God’s greatness. So it is best that most be 
left unsaid. We can not agree in much detail as to 
what or who God is. But that He is we can—or most 
of us can—agree. Around that central finding let 
scholar, reformer, poet, artist, mystic, unite. Let 
churches proclaim the religiousness of each man in his 
sincere quest, and let the church itself be the whole of 
God-seeking and God-conscious mankind, proclaim- 
ing that they have found Him who through the pain- 
ful ages has been seeking them. 

Phillips Brooks once said, “If I knew that I had 
fathomed all the love and the wisdom of God, how 
faith and reverence and trust would fall away from a 
being that such powers as mine could grasp.” We 
must be ever on our guard against definitions that 
confine truth and confine people, and ever seek for 
the widest possible inclusiveness of the religious spirit. 
The very many-sidedness of man’s apprehension of 
God is something about which we should sing “Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.” 

Jesus’ supremacy lies in the fact that there were 
no narrow confines in his appreciation of God and of 
the religious value in other people’s experience. He 
is the embodiment of the inclusiveness for which we 
have been pleading. His own mind was that of one 
who searched first principles, felt and proclaimed the 
orderedness and the Orderer behind the seed of the 
sower, behind leaven, storm clouds, carpentry, and 
right personal relationships. His moral nature was 
one which responded to the need for righteous judg- 
ment of the adulteress and the temple money changers, 
and gave birth to the second-mile spirit which always 
motivates reform at its best, and the poet-artist- 
mystic in him is seen in the beauty of his language, 
the depth of his human understanding, his peace, 
composure, his retreats from the world—and his 
experience of God behind the falling sparrow, the father 
of the prodigal, and even the pain of his Cross. 

See the different types whom he welcomed. 
Practical Martha and meditative Mary; office-seeking 
James and John and wistful Nicodemus; Pharisees 
with whom he dined, and the woman of the streets 
who intruded; the woman at the well, and the crazed 
man of Gadara; children and centurions; Joseph of 
Arimathea, member of the Sanhedrin, and the thief 
beside him on the Cross. Whata soul! What divine 
insights ruled him! Is it difficult to picture him to- 
day as the friend of as many types, and more specif- 
ically as bringing together the reverent scientist and 
the socially-minded reformer and some mystic bard 
of the hills, and unfolding before them the Father in 
whom they all and he are one? We are only playing 
with the word catholicity until the sweep of Jesus’ 
appreciations becomes our own.. 

When we take Jesus’ breadth of appreciation and 
apply it to our estimate of Jesus himself, it leads us to 
one momentous further conclusion, that the greatest 
appreciation of Jesus is yet to be. 

Baron von Hugel traces three stages in the early 
church’s appreciation of Jesus. First the Petrine, 
or the stage of Peter and the other disciples, sitting 
by the campfire with Jesus, noticing his words, ac- 
cent, miracles, every outward deed. Externals and 
sense impressions were important. This ‘was child- 
hood. Then came the Pauline period, which, while 
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having many other characteristics, had a predomi- 
nantly rationalistic, theological, argumentative tone. 
Paul’s letter to the Romans with its “‘buts,” ‘‘there- 
fores,” “nows,” is typical. The Mediterranean world 
was being intellectually persuaded. This was youth. 
Then came the Johannine stage—as represented by 
the great interpretations of the fourth Gospel. The 
author in the second century was telling not so much 
the events of Jesus’ lifetime, not arguments for his 
Lordship, but stating simply what he had meant to 
the life of individuals, cities, and the Mediterranean 
world. “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was God, and the Word dwelt among us and 
became flesh.”’ In terms of life that is what Jesus had 
meant. That was the maturity of the early church. 
This point of view suggests that while we shall 
draw infinite stimulus and benefit from the church of 
Jesus’ campfire circle, and the church of Paul’s Corin- 
thian and Ephesian groups, and the churches living 
by the Johannine interpretations, we shall expect that 
the greatest revelation of the meaning and power of 
God in Jesus Christ is yet to be experienced. In the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘““The best generation has news 
of the Lord, his saving deeds shall be declared to gen- 
erations yet unborn.’ (Palms 22 : 30-31, Moffatt’s 
Translation.) The vital periods of the church have 
been those when new insights into the significance of 
Jesus have been the dynamic of powerful reformation 
and advance. The apostolic age, the Franciscan 
movement, the Reformation, the counter-Reforma- 
tion under Loyola, the Oxford movement, the Wes- 
leyan revival, Puritanism, and many modern ex- 
pressions of the social ethics of Jesus, these all suggest 
that the gospel about Jesus did not cease with the 
sealing of the New Testament Canon. Contrasted 
writings about Jesus by Papini and Bruce Barton, by 
Chesterton and. Middleton Murry, to mention but a 


The Heart 
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HE child is an amalgam of contradictions. 
Wes} He isa cherub, he is also an imp of mischief. 
He is irresistibly charming and irresponsibly 
: wayward; he is irrepressible in his fun and 
terrible in his candor. At once artless and artful, teas- 
ing and winsome, impudent and affectionate, in- 
quisitive, active and wondering. The interest and 
possibilities of the child are inexhaustible. ‘While 
men and women are absorbed in the vulgar rush for 
wealth and place, in the nursery there are little ones 
who stand in the way of paradise, who hear the ripple 
of its rivers of water, who see its white-winged angels, 
and who recognize the voice of the Lord God as He 
walks therein. Away from the arid dust of the arena, 
these little ones dwell at the sources of life and touch 
the Infinite at every point.” (‘Problems of Living,” 
by “J. B.’”’) But no one can contemplate the great 
weekly output of religious teaching without feeling 
that a whole Niagara of power is largely running to 
waste through some radical mistake of method or aim. 
My object is to trace that central error and to suggest 
some amendment. 
The first step toward understanding the child 


few ultra-moderns, proclaim the richness of the life 
that can issue in such contrasting and varied inter- 
pretations. The heart of the gospel for the twentieth 
century is yet to be written and lived. 

Two conclusions from the life and influence of 
Jesus seem to stand out. First, in the face of any 
riotous movement—as suggested by the campus 
statue incident—to condemn one man’s Godward 
quest or another’s we should aim to lead every man, 
including ourselves, beyond the superficialities that 
make for narrowness to such depth in our quest that 
we shall know for sure the God of each and all who 
shall be strong enough to lead us through to unity. 
Such a movement under the inspiration of Jesus would 
level out our church divisions and be the healer of the 
nation’s ills. Second, with greater historic sense 
than many of our contemporaries have shown, we 
must go back to Jesus, and back through Christian 
history, but only for the sake of some mighty future 
growth and upheaval in the name of religion. The 
golden age is ahead! The greatest God-conscious- 
ness of mankind is yet to be! Out of the soul-search- 
ing upheavals of the present, and it may be at the 
price of bearing our share of some great corporate or 
even cosmic cross, a new prophecy is to come, Christ 
is to have his greatest reign. Are we to be specta- 
tors, unwilling bearers, or leaders in the van? 

Paul’s words to the people of Ephesus sum up our 
thought—but we shall see in his words even more far- 
reaching meaning than the apostles himself saw: ‘“And 
he gave some apostles, and some prophets, and some 
evangelists, and some pastors and teachers’”—and we 
would add, some scholars, reformers, poets, artists, 
mystics—“for the edifying of the body of Christ, till 
we all come in the unity of faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.’ 


of a Child 


Hailwood 


is to brush aside the idea that he is a miniature adult. 
For, in the language of psychology, the child conscious- 
ness is infinitely simpler, less ramified and at the same 
time less co-ordinated than the adult consciousness. 
We need, then, by watching children and by imagina- 
tively realizing for ourselves their simple dramatic con- 
sciousness of the world, to make their life as real to 
ourselves as possible. Any one can see the acts of a 
child, the difficulty is to interpret them, to discover 
what the child does really mean and what are the 
hidden desires which prompt the child to behave as 
he does. To recognize the sublime dignity that 
shines in the eyes of a little child is a primary move 
toward understanding his heart. Nothing is more 
mischievous than to wound that dignity by imposing 
on credulity. Side by side with the dignity is a sense 
of poetic justice. Dungeons and marriage, prisons 
and “living happily ever after,” must be meted out 
in life as in fairy tales. Nothing in the home or 
school is more deeply loathed by children than favor- 
itism. It is the last and worst expression of adult 
vulgarity. And the most pathetic of the results of 
favoritism is the loneliness of the misunderstood and 
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negelcted child, who is usually the child of greatest 
promise. It is the tragedy of the bullied ugly duck- 
ling concealing the potentialities of the swan. Another 
outcome of this: natural dignity is a shyness about 
the things that matter most. There is nothing about 
which a healthy boy or girl is more coy or diffident 
than his or her real religion. And to force a child to 
talk of it publicly is fatal, while even the simplest 
confidences should be left to come naturally. Above 
all, a child’s religion should never be measured by his 
profession, for he who feels most hides his feeling 
most assiduously under an apparent carelessness. 

All this emphasis on dignity and poetic justice 
may seem a little remote from the religion of the child. 
But it is a necessary assumption for any adequate 
discussion of the subject. For religion depends on a 
consciousness of self, a relationship of self to what is 
beyond self, and of a moral law governing that rela- 
tion. In a normal child this merry dignity, this 
dramatic imagination and eager receptivity, form a 
keynote of his own consciousness, while poetic justice 
stands for a moral law governing relations between the 
self and the world and acting in the world. Iam say- 
ing that each of these psychological characteristics 
at every stage of development can—in relation to 
God—be stated in its proper representative terms of 
religious experience. The hasty and heedless zeal 
that in earlier generations gave to the child the whole 
mass of eighteenth century theology has indeed much 
to answer for in the ebbtide of faith from which we 
are now recovering. The gospel of the mid-Victorian 
Sunday school—making very remote the simple 
beauty and winsome freshness of the attitude of Jesus 
to children—was a gospel of early deaths (the con- 
sumptive chorister and the precocious piety of anemic 
girls, of swift punishments and last judgments for 
the bad). Perhaps the most harmful element in the 
teaching was the crude and unscriptural misstatement 
of the substitutionary atonement. “God was terribly 
angry with man and wanted to kill somebcdy, so 
Jesus said he would be killed instead!” Such was a 
typical statement found in a Sunday school examina- 
tion paper. 

The casual reading of the last few months has 
brought me two examples of the terrible effect of im- 
posing on the child mind religious thought that is at 
best adult and is not really true of the adult mind. 
The first is in the “Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn,” 
Hearn became a Spencerian agnostic. He recalls 
his memory of a talk he had—as a boy—with his 
grown-up cousin Jane: 


“My child! is it possible that you do not know who 
God is?” 

“No!” I answered in a choking whisper. 

“God! God who made you—God who made the 
sun, and the moon, and the sky—and the trees, and the 
beautiful flowers—everything! . You do not 
know?” 

I was too much alarmed by her manner to reply. 

“You do not know,” she went on, “‘that God made 
you and me? That God made your mother and your 
father, and everybody? .... You do not know about 
heaven and hell?” 

I do not remember all the rest of her words; I can 
recall with distinctness only the following: 

“‘And send you down to hell to burn alive in fire 


Think of it! Always burning, 
burning, burning! Screaming and burning! Scream- 
ing and burning! Never to be saved from that pain of 
fire! .... You remember when you burned your 
fingerinthelamp! Think of your whole body burning— 
always, always, always burning! Forever and ever!” 

I can still see her face, as in the instant of that ut- 


forever and ever! 


terance—the horror upon it, and the pain! . . . . then, 
she suddenly burst into tears and kissed me and left 
the room. 


A. C. Benson, of the distinguished Benson family, 
says in “The House of Quiet” (these words are true 
of an innumerable cloud of witnesses): 

The sense of religion I take to be, in its simplest 
definition, the consciousness of the presence of the Divine 
Being, and the practise of religion to be the maintenance 
of conscious union or communion with the Divine. 
These were entirely lacking to me (as a child). I ac- 
cepted the fact of God’s existence as I accepted the 
facts of history and geography. But my conception of 
God, if I may speak plainly and without profanity, 
was derived from the Old Testament, and was destitute 
of attractiveness. I conceived him as old, vindictive, 
unmerciful, occupied in tedious matters, hostile to all 
gaiety and juvenility; totally uninterested in the human 
race, except in so far that he regarded their transgres- 
sions with morbid asperity, and a kind of gloomy 
satisfaction, as giving him an opportunity of exercising 
coercive discipline. He was never represented to me 
as the giver of simple joys of life—of light and warmth, 
of food and sleep, as the Creator of curious and sweet- 
smelling flowers, of aromatic shrubs, of waving trees, of 
horned animals and extravagant insects. Considering 
how entirely creatures of sense children are, it has 
seemed to me since that it would be well if their simplest 
pleasures, the material surroundings of their lives, were 
connected with the idea of God—if they felt that what 
they enjoyed was sent by him; if it were said of a toy 
that “God sends you this;” or of some domestic festivity 
that “‘God hopes that you will be happy to-day’”—it ap- 
pears to me that we should have less of that dreary 
philosophy which connects ‘“God’s will’ only with 
moments of bereavement and suffering. 

The final outcome of this other kind of teaching 
is to make the child a prig. Similar result is reached 
by a religion of negation and repression, a code of 
“mustn’ts.”” Many of the deeds that are labeled 
naughty are the natural expression of a healthy life. 
So a repressive religiosity—the association of Sun- 
day, for example, with cramped inactivity, long si- 
lences and uncomfortable clothes—is responsible for 
much of the later adult dislike of religion. 

What, then, is the devotional attitude that will 
come most simply and with least strain on the child’s 
consciousness? I think that the trained observation 
of teachers and the promptings of our own memories 
will almost unanimously assent to the reply that the 
root of religion for the child lies in an attitude that is 
after all apparently unconnected with the idea of God 
—the attitude of hero-worship. The experience of 
hero-worship is practically universal in its range 
among boys and girls. It forms a point of contact 
that appeals directly to the child mind and has in it 
the representative child element of every quality 
found in vigorous adult religious consciousness. The 
development that appears to me to be nearest the ideal 
runs along this line. The dawn of religious con- 
sciousness in the child comes in an impression so little 
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intellectual that it can not be called an idea or a con- 
ception. Just as the infant has a simple mother-im- 
pression in which the things to be later differentiated 
as food and warmth are merged, so the child up to the 
age of seven hardly differentiates between the great- 
ness and goodness of father and mother and that of 
God. After the age of seven the child begins to see 
that the God about whom he is told isa Person to whom 
his own parents bow down, and is therefore greater 
than they are, though he still remains a kind of Tribal 
Deity. But the boys and girls—now at school—dis- 
cover qualities in their friends that they consider ad- 
mirable—bravery, straightness, loyalty, generosity, 
chivalry, personal charm, mental power. Most chil- 
dren by the time they have reached the age of four- 
teen have singled out some man or woman who com- 
bines these qualities and becomes the object of hero- 
worship. And the line between that worship and re- 
ligion is one that can not be drawn. It is with the 
insight of true genius that Hughes in “Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays” leaves his hero at the end praying in the 
school chapel, and reflects that there is no call to 
blame Tom because his mind is restiny as much on the 
personality of Arnold who lies beneath the altar as on 
him to whom the altar is built. 

Now, if at that time the child has been so taught 
that he naturally realizes that the qualities of his or 
her hero or heroine—of Lincoln or Great Heart, Eliza- 
beth Fry, Florence Nightingale or Clara Barton—are 
precisely the qualities that Jesus possessed in the high- 


est degree, an effect will have been created thatfcan 
never be effaced. The opportunity thrown away by 
emphasis on second-rate Old Testament characters 
when the character of Jesus remains unrealized bythe 
child is amazing. But more disastrous is the curious 
lack of vision that fails to see the child’s point of view 
in dealing with the character of Jesus. Scenes from 
his life ought to set aflame the imagination of boys as: 
the supreme example in history of absolutely un- 
daunted, unboasting, heroic bravery beside which the 
stirring deeds of a Washington are relatively unim- 
pressive. Once that reality has really gripped a manly 
boy, in all probability his loyalty has been won for life. 
The same imaginative sympathy will find in Jesus’ 
career the qualities that set alight the gentler flame of 
idealism in the girl. 

The child idea of Jesus, then, should be of one who 
does not limit life, ring it round with a rigid code of 
orders to “‘keep off the grass of life,’ but a Jesus win- 
ning high loyalty to himself and gentleness toward 
others—a Jesus who makes a class of boys who own 
him feel like some Round Table of knights who will 
no longer wield the wooden sword of “make-believe,” 
but go out to fight in the larger battle. The child thus 
finds his utmost drawn out for the Highest in a hero- 
worship that lifts his dim emotions above the threshold 
of consciousness, and enlists at once his physical 
powers, while the strength of low ideals and mean 
motives is reduced by “the expulsive power of a new 
affection.” 


General Convention, What Is Universalism? 
Sheldon Shepard 


=| WAS somewhat startled the other day when an 

¢| earnest and enthusiastic member of my 
church, throwing down a piece of literature 
distributed by the denomination, said bitterly, 
“Tf that is what Universalism is, I am not a Univer- 
Balist. 

It has been my practise to explain to inquirers 
the nature of Universalism as I understand it, and 
then to put into their hands such literature as the 
Christian Leader and the pamphlets issued by the 
Universalist Headquarters and the Universalist Pub- 
lishing Society. The comment just mentioned started 
reflections which soon led me to see what indefinite 
and mixed-up impressions the various bits of informa- 
tion were probably giving. 

I shall not be able to attend the Buffalo Conven- 
tion, but I wish that body might answer for itself and 
for the church the question, “What is Universalism 
to-day?” j; 

When a denomination deliberately adopts a pro- 
gram of faith, it should indicate the concepts and 
spirit of the church. In such case one can say to the 
world: “Hereitis. That is the essence of this church.” 

We Universalists have a general fundamental 
declaration of faith known as “The Five Points.” 
Does that statement truly represent our attitude 


to-day? Does it express our convictions in terms 
adapted to the life about us? Is it a satisfactory 
statement? 


I am not answering these questions. I am seek- 


ing an answer. Being somewhat new to the denom- 
ination, I have been endeavoring to secure the answer 
from men long tried and trusted in the faith. I have 
come to the conclusion that I shall be happier and 
more efficient in the work of the church if I may have 
from the General Convention of 1931 a statement, 
saying, “Here is the common ground upon which 
we stand; this is the Universalist denomination to- 
day.”’ 

The statement may be in terms as general as de- 
sired or as specific as possible. But let it state what 
Universalism is. Our present difficulty is a seeming 
duplicity. _ Ask the leaders of the denomination what 
we stand for, and the answer is forthcoming. But 
not in terms of what the church has declared to be its 
foundation. The leaders all seem capable of writing 
better statements than the formal one used by the churches. 
It is my impression that if we were making an un- 
hampered attempt to declare ourselves to the world 
and for to-day, there are many points upon which 
there would be greater agreement than there is on 
some of those upon which we are officially agreed. 
Certainly the new statement would be in terms better 
adapted to the understanding of the times. 

I would make no plea for uniformity. Let there 
always be ‘“‘many kinds of Universalists.” My sug- 
gestion is that we should have no common statement 
of attitude or doctrine unless it expresses in the most 
fiiting terms possible the germ of our life and the di- 
rection of our purpose. 
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The leaders of the denomination, when expressing 
the meaning of Universalism, rarely speak in terms of 
the five points. They all seem to feel that the real 
genius of to-day’s Universalism has not been caught 
there. With one accord they make fundamental 
certain elements which official action has not yet ap- 
proached. 

Here are some presentations of Universalism: 

In the Christian Leader of January 3, 1931, Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall states “The Message and the 
Mission of Universalism” in five points of his own, 
somewhat akin to the traditional five points, but not 
identical: (1) The universal fatherhood of God. 
(2) The universal brotherhood of man. (3) The 
universal application of the teachings of Jesus. (4) 
The universal application of moral law. (5) Antici- 
pation of the universal victory of good over evil. 

In a pamphlet, “The Faith of the Universalist 
Church,” issued by the Universalist Publishing House, 
Dr. Marion D. Shutter indicates five characteristics 
of that faith: (1) One immanent, intelligent, supremely 
good God. (2) The purpose to cultivate the spirit 
of Jesus and to follow his teachings of love to God and 
man. (8) “Over against the idea that he (man) isa 
fallen being, we set the belief that he has risen and is 
still rising.” (4) “‘We believe in the life hereafter, 
in the continued identity of the spirit... . The 
vision of ultimate deliverance and gladness.” (5) 
God is on the side of every soul that seeks the righteous 
life. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins gives his interpretation 
of Universalism in five points (Christian Leader, 
June 20, 19381): (1) The sovereignty of love. (2) The 
sonship of souls. (8) The inexorableness of brother- 
hood. (4) The kingliness of service. (5) The tri- 
umph of the kingdom. 

In the series of articles beginning ‘‘Are We Dif- 
ferent?” Dr. C. Ellwood Nash presents these views of 
the distinctiveness of Universalism (Christian Leader, 
March 14, 1981, to April 4, 1931): (1) The father- 


hood of God and the brotherhood of man. (2) En+ 
lightened views of the Bible. (8) Hospitality to 
science. (4) The divine sonship of man. (5) Ad- 


vancement beyond the ideas of sin and worship as 
commonly held. 

Dr. John Murray Atwood says, “Thank God that 
this church has been able to change,” and then pre- 
sents four fundamentals as the essence of the denom- 
ination’s spirit of to-day. This is in an address, “The 
Universalist Church,” printed in the Christian Leader 
of February 15, 1930. The fundamentals: (1) The 
simple humanity of Jesus. (2) “God must be the 
highest goodness, and according to our conception 
of goodness.” (8) “The inclusiveness of its human 
objective or aim.” (4) The spirit of liberty. 

The leaflet, “What Universalists Believe,” by 
Dr. Frederick W. Betts, distributed from Universalist 


Headquarters, mentions only one common ground on ~ 


which Universalists stand—a trust of the whole 
cosmos. “This cosmic process, this prophetic ideal- 
ism, this purpose of God which is the law of our 
growth, creates a blessed confidence in the future and 
forever.” We are told that this constitutes Uni- 
versalism. 

In “Universalists of To-day,’ 


? 


an article written 


by Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., for the Congregation- 
alist, and reprinted and distributed by the Universal- 
ist Publishing House, the inference is that notwith- 
standing the fact that all Universalists must profess 
the principles of the five points, Universalists are not 
agreed on those points. We are told that “it is just 
as dangerous to say ‘all Universalists are this or that’ 
as it is to make sweeping statements about Jews or 
Germans or Chinese or Congregationalists. The one 
thing which characterizes practically all Universalists 
is their faith that ‘what ought to be will be.’’”’ That 
is only one point, and it has not yet been written into 
the Declaration. What is Universalism? 

The impression from reading these various state- 
ments is that some parts of the historic five points 
express our present convictions, that some parts 
probably do not say what we believe, and, most im- 
portant of all, that the real genius and spirit of Uni- 
versalism to-day is not expressed by the historical 
statement. 

Dr. Harold Marshall in “The Living Church,”’ 
distributed from 176 Newbury Street, Boston, says, 
“The physicist or chemist who repeats this year his 
classroom lectures of a decade ago ought to be de- 
barred from further teaching.”” What about a church 
which repeats this year its statement of faith of decades 
ago, while its prophetic voices tell the world the real 
heart of the church is something else? 

I sometimes wonder by what authority we call 
ourselves “free” and “liberal.’’ Are these just com- 
plimentary terms we have chosen to adopt? Are 
they written into our fundamental statements? 

We have noticed that Dr. Atwood mentions “the 
spirit of liberty” as a fundamental characteristic of 
the church. In an article, “Carry On,” in the Chris- 
tian Leader of November 1, 1930, Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall expressed this conviction: “I like to feel that our 
church has come to stand for the great inclusive in- 
terpretation of religion, broad enough to fellowship 
all who seek the truth and love and righteousness.” 
If by “fellowship,” Dr. Hall meant to co-operate 
with. outside individuals and organizations, there is 
no need for him to stretch his heart to feel that we 
have arrived. But the spirit and the context indicate 
that he means to express the hope that we have made 
such development that any person seeking “‘the truth 
and love and righteousness” might be admitted to 
our fellowship. 

Such a statement is extremely significant. It 
calls for a rewriting of the terms on which we are as- 
sociated. We should not practise association on the 
basis of a common seeking of the truth and love and 
righteousness, while we solemnly declare to the world 
that we are united on the basis of holding in common 
five points of theory or belief. 

In the president’s address to the 1980 Calitornia 
Universalist Convention, Dr. Willard C. Selleck de- 
clared that the denomination in the future must make 
“room in our communion for various sorts of teaching 
and preaching and work.” (Christian Leader, Sep- 
tember 27, 1980.) 

In the same issue of the denominational paper 
Roger Sherman Galer is reported to have told a state 
convention that “religion to a liberal is chiefly an 
attitude, a view of the cosmos and a theory of values. 
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There are no specific doctrines he must profess. 
What is essential is an open mind and a tolerant 
spirit. 

These thoughts together with our frequent state- 
ments that we have a free church, raise the question of 
the advisability of writing freedom into our funda- 
mental law. 

We do have what is called “the liberty clause.” 
But is it a liberty clause? Read it again: ‘Neither 
this nor any other precise form of words is required as 
a condition of fellowship, provided always that the 
principles above stated be professed.””’ I am familiar 
with the style of reasoning which attempts to read 
“liberty” into that statement, and I do not wish to 
invite criticism or rebuke. But, search as I may, I 
can not find the slightest soundness in the arguments 
presented. That is no liberty clause. It is ironclad. 
It seems to me that attempts to read freedom into it 
grow out of an enthusiasm for a spirit into which we 
have grown, but which we have never yet courageous- 
ly expressed. zs 

It is probably very generally true that our prac- 
tise belies our creedal statement. That declaration 
not only mentions five points of belief which must be 
accepted, but specifically states that any liberty per- 
mitted is only that of ‘‘form of words,” and repeats 
that the principles must always be professed. Prob- 
ably our practise is not true to the declaration. On 
page 15 of the pamphlet, “The Historic Genius of 
the Universalist Church,” issued by the Universalist 
Publishing House, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins says, 
“And to candidates for church membership it has 
always been my habit to say that the Declaration 
does not set up a creedal standard by which their 
Christian discipleship shall be tested, but rather ex- 
presses, in a broad and inclusive way, the life-prin- 
ciples we believe to be aids to Christian living.” 
Which is correct? 

a broad and inclusive way the life-principles we be- 
lieve to be aids to Christian living,” or does it provide 
“always that the principles above stated shall be 
professed?’ General Convention, what is Univer- 
salism? 

I can not agree with Dr. Perkins that “it is not 
worth taking up the time of the General Convention 
to secure the change.” I know of nothing that 
would be more worth the time of the General Con- 
vention than the attempt to formulate a statement of 
the true spirit of the Universalist denomination of 
to-day. We are perplexed. We have a literal, 
strongly protected declaration of faith, and we are 
pouring in the new wine of liberty. Some elements of 
that creed are dear to all of us. It may be that all 
of them are satisfactory, but it does not appear so in 
the attempts of leaders of the denomination to express 
Universalism. It is probably true that we could 
readily agree on additional statements better to 
characterize our temper for these times. 

This appeal for the voice of the Convention does 
not ask for a change. It only raises this question: 
What really is Universalism as we wish to express it 
to-day? Is it the five points? Is it the “brother- 
hood of man,” “the universal application of moral 
law,” “the sonship of souls,” “the kingliness of ser- 
vice,” “enlightened views of the Bible,” “hospitality 


Does the statement set up “in | 


to science,” “the simple humanity of Jesus,” “the 
spirit of liberty,” ‘an open mind,” “‘a tolerant spirit?” 
What is Universalism? 

Surely we do not like that kind of freedom which 
is liberty to violate the fundamental principles of the 
church. We want a freedom which is fundamental 
to the church. We should have the courage to take 
one of three paths: (1) Declare that the five points 
express Universalism to-day, that the only variations 
allowed from that profession are different forms of 
words and that the principles must always be pro- 
fessed, and then sincerely and consistently teach and 
follow that policy. Or (2) adopt a declaration of 
spirit and purpose which does interpret the basis of 
our fellowship at the present time. Or (3) declare 
that we need no such statement but are united in the 
search for ‘‘truth, love and righteousness,” or in some 
such general pursuit. 

It matters not to what extent the statement goes. 
To say we are united in the search for truth, and will 
welcome to our fellowship all persons who with open 
minds and earnest hearts seek to learn and live the 
truth, would be one kind of Universalism. To say 
that we believe a certain five points and that those 
principles must always be professed is another kind 
of Universalism. It would be a still different sort of 
Universalism which would say that we are united on 
the basis of the five points but welcome to our fellow- 
ship persons who are interested in upholding our 
standard, even though they do not hold some of the 
convictions there expressed. (This, we note, we have 
not done.) And yet another kind would be expressed 
in a statement which declared those fundamentals 
upon which we are agreed at the present time. I do 
not know what it would be, but I suppose it would in- 
clude most of the following gleanings from the ad- 
dresses and papers referred to in this discussion: 
The universal fatherhood of God, the universal sonship 
of souls, the universal brotherhood of man, the uni- 
versal application of moral law, anticipation of the 
universal victory of good over evil, hospitality to new 
truth, cultivation of the spirit of Jesus and following 
his teachings of love to God and to man, the spirit of 
tolerance, with an invitation to our fellowship of all 
who seek the truth and love and righteousness. 

Our formal statement says we are united on the 
basis of one kind of Universalism. Nearly every 
other expression from individuals or organizations 
says we are united on another sort of basis. The dif- 
ferences are more than variations in interpretations of 
a common ground. They are departures from the 
common ground. What is Universalism? 

I shall not be at Buffalo. But I shall be in Los 
Angeles ready as always to take up the torch as it is 
handed on and lift its light to shine in the little circle 
in which it is my high privilege to represent Universal- 
ism for this day. 

General Convention, I want to know—What is 


Universalism? 
* * * 


THE BEST OF REASONS 
A symposium was held in the public schools on the question: 
“Why do children lie?”’ 
The most revealing, the most deeply scientific, answer was: 
“Tn order to get along with adults.”’—Christian Register. 
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Thomas Potter: A Message for Youth’ 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


S HE great figure which rises up before us—some 
™ of us at least—when we come to Murray 
Grove, is the figure of Thomas Potter. I 
oat” §~Srrefer to him as a great figure, and I mean 
great in the sense of great personality. Of course, 
Potter never achieved greatness in the usual meaning 
of the word. He was a farmer, a lumberman, a 
fisherman, without book learning or culture. He was 
a plain man who lived in a plain way, in plain times, 
and he never thought of himself very highly, but just 
the same he was an extraordinary personality. His 
neighbors called him ‘Crazy Tom,” but ‘Crazy 
Tom” is one of the romantic figures of religious his- 
tory. 

It has always seemed to me that in Universalist 
circles Potter too often has been used simply as a 
background for John Murray. One has been regarded 
as the forerunner—the other as the great prophet. 
To most of us, Potter has been admirable but secon- 
dary. Those who built this chapel in which we are 
gathered had a different perspective. They named it 
the Potter Memorial Church. The first appeal 
which went out for funds in 1877 referred to Thomas 
Potter as the man who, in 1765, built the first Uni- 
versalist church in America. To-day I put Potter in 
the forefront. As a character, a personality, a man 
of action and a man of ideas, he is one of the most 
interesting figures in Universalist history. 

Now this question may occur to you: Admitting 
that Potter was all that you say—what has he to do 
with our youth of to-day? It is, of course, a nat- 
ural question. When Murray first saw Potter, he 
was well advanced in years. When Potter died in 
1782 he was probably well over eighty years old. 
More than that, he belongs to a bygone age. It 
was not merely the age of our fathers, or our grand- 
fathers. It lay back much farther than that. My own 
ancestor, who was Potter’s contemporary on my 
father’s side where generations were longest, was my 
great, great, great grandfather. Therefore, with a 
congregation of youth, on a day set apart for young 
people, in an age when we have vivid youth, flaming 
youth, ultra-modern youth, why talk about a poor, 
ignorant man, credulous and superstitious, according 
to our standards, who lived under conditions so dif- 
ferent and in an age so remote? 

Here, in a paragraph, is the answer: First, be- 
cause modern youth, flaming youth, vivid youth, needs 
the perspective of history. Second, because the 
fundamentals of life are much the same yesterday 
and to-day. Third, because Thomas Potter was not 
alwaysanoldman. He had acolorful youth, a youth 
which makes some of our flaming tennis matches and 
golf tournaments and boat races look like child’s play. 
If the problems in which you who come here to- 
day are interested are economic problems, remember 
that Thomas Potter had an economic problem and 
solved it. We might count ourselves lucky if we could 


*Sermon preached at Murray Grove, New Jersey, on Young 
People’s Sunday, Sept. 6, 1981. 


solve our economic problems’ half as well.* If our in- 
terest is in religion—remember he dealt with that 
too, and rather remarkably for his day and genera- 
tion. If to-day we are thinking mainly about our- 
selves, and some of us are, how we shall get along and 
what we shall do in the world, when we shall get 
married and how we shall support the loveliest girl on 
earth, let me say that Potter had his personal prob- 
lems and met them bravely and successfully. 

Let us think for a moment or two of the youth 
of Potter. ‘Born in these woods,” he tells Murray. 
“My father did not think proper to teach me my 
letters, I worked on these grounds until I became a 
man.” In that day, this section, and much of this 
state, and nearly all the seaboard, was a wilderness of 
sand and woods. The only places where one could 
see the sky were on the beaches, along the salt marshes 
where wild fowl lived by thousands, and in the little 
clearings of the settlers in the forest. 

Potter had a youth not devoid of education, 
though it was devoid of letters. Those early settlers 
had powers of observation, retentiveness of memory, 
a tendency to think things over, which could not be 
disparaged even in these days of the ascendency of 
the intellect. Boys were brought up to battle with 
wind and tide and storm, to find their way through 
the forest, to note the habits of all the wild creatures, 
to be patient, courageous, industrious, and to take 
responsibility very young. 

There was a great world outside of the world of 
Thomas Potter down here on Cranberry Inlet. Cen- 
tral in it was the British fleet. One of the most ro- 
mantic, picturesque, famous places in that world out- 
side was Louisburg, on Cape Breton Island. It was 
built by the French in 1718 at the close of “Queen 
Anne’s War,” the second of four wars between France 
and England for the possession of this continent. 
Twice the men of Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts, backed by the British fleet and 
British armies, captured it. These stirring exploits 
took place in 1745 and 1758, and traditions still are 
handed down in our societies of colonial wars. 

Talk about adventure, Thomas Potter was im- 
pressed into the British Navy and carried off to this 
mighty fortress, Louisburg. At the time he was 
taken prisoner he was making coasting voyages from 
his home on Cranberry Inlet to New York. The 
British needed a man, saw the tall, powerfully built 
young fellow, and picked him up. We get a hint of 
the kind of personality that he was when we read his 
own account of his experience in the navy. He would 
not bear an affront. If an officer struck him, he 
struck the officer. Discipline? What did discipline 
mean to an independent woodsman who was on a ship 
against his will? His action was rash and headstrong 
to be sure—it could easily have cost him his life—but 
it all was so far out of the ordinary that it amused the 
Admiral in command of the fleet, and he called him 
his “New Light man” and took his part. How that 
bit of humanity on the part of Admiral Warren shines 
after the lapse of all these years! 
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Is there nothing which appeals to youth in the 
story of what happened to Potter after he was carried 
off? You ask how I know what happened. You say 
that we have few records. I reply that the records 
which we have are quite adequate to fire the imagina- 
tion of any man at all familiar with our history. “I 
ran away,” is the story as Potter tells it, “and trav- 
eled barefoot through the country, and almost naked 
to New York.’ Even to-day the Maine wilderness 
claims its victims. It takes men who are strong, 
and well-dressed, who have matches and fish-lines in 
their pockets and fire-arms with which to shoot game, 
and swallows them up. Into that wilderness young 
Potter plunged in order to get away, with great rivers 
in his way, wild animals, smugglers, Indians, track- 
less forests and hundreds of miles between him and 
home. And he went through it all. Was that an 
adventure? Does that link him at all to our venture- 
some youth? Does it give you some sympathy for 
him and interest in him? 

I have the story handed down in my own family 
of a great, great, great grandfather who had hair- 
breadth escapes and who suffered incredible hard- 
ships escaping from the Indians who had carried him 
to Canada during the Revolution. We cherish the 
record of how he made his way back to what later 
became Schoharie County, New York. There were 
many such cases. Not all, however, who were carried 
off came back. Other ancestors of my own perished in 
the wilderness. Only a man of great strength, in- 
domitable will, tremendous courage and resourceful- 
ness, able to travel by sun and stars and to live on 
bark and berries, could have survived. Potter was 
that kind of man. His impressment in the navy, his 
escape from Louisburg, his journey through the wil- 
derness, his welcome in New York City, where, he 
says, “I was known and supplied with clothes and 
money,” are as important on the personal side as 
other things later became on the religious side. In 
fact, there can not be any religious side which is di- 
vorced from the personal side. 

There is a helpful hint in the old records for some 
of the younger ones here. All of you doubtless are 
quite familiar with it. 

“T soon returned to this place,” he says, referring 
to Good Luck, “‘when I found my girl married. This 
rendered me very unhappy, but I recovered my tran- 
quillity and married her sister.”’ 

I will not go so far as to lay it down as a uni- 
versal maxim, ‘Marry the sister,” but I will insist 
confidently that it is the part of wisdom not to be put 
down and out by one girl. Whatever the vicissitude, 
recover your tranquillity. Let the slogan be—“Never 
say die.” Find the sister, or find some one else. 

In all seriousness, I hold this to be true: If we 
could but have the record of Potter’s journey through 
the wilderness, the day by day story of his experi- 
ences, it would make a great contribution to history. 
What literary material is there! What basis for 
drama or novel or poem or sermon. If we can mental- 
ly at least reconstruct this unwritten Odyssey of 
Thomas Potter, our lives will be richer for it. The 
misused word heroic fits his life. 

This young Thomas Potter became a rich man. 
He had an acquisitive side. It was a day when the 
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raw materials of fortune were on every side. “‘I sat 
down to work,” he told Murray, “got forward very 
fast, constructed a saw-mill, possessed myself -of this 
farm and five hundred acres of adjoining land. .I en- 
tered into navigation, became the owner of a sloop, 
and have got together a large estate.” 

Here is a problem for the young people. There 
is no question in which liberal young people are more 
interested than the question of the distribution of 
property. There are no debates in young people’s 
conventions more lively than over the social system 
or the economic order. No persons among us have a 
deeper sense of mission than our young socialists. 
No institution to-day is more under fire than capital- 
ism. Some think that it ought to be left alone, and 
others think that it should be reformed, and a third 
group, most aggressive of all, think that it should be 
abolished, hewn down, extirpated, root and branch. 
Twenty-five cent wheat, hundreds of thousands out 
of work, great piles of shoes and people barefoot, 
warehouses bursting with food and people hungry, all 
these afford something of a springboard for those who 
are inclined to dive into the sea of communism. 

Is there any suggestion in the life of Thomas 
Potter as to the way out of our economic difficulty? 
In practise, no. The world we live in is altogether too 
different from that in which he sawed up logs and 
raised corn. In spirit, yes. There are suggestions 
most illuminating and helpful. Toward the close of 
a hard day at sea, -a young supercargo of a vessel, 
becalmed in the inlet near by, made his way up the 
wood road to Potter’s house. There stood the tall, 
rugged figure—“now advanced in years’—with a 
great pile of fish around him. Here is the conversa- 
tioneas reported: 

“Pray, sir,” said Murray, “will you have the 
goodness to sell me one of those fish?” 

“No, sir,’’ said Potter. 

“That is strange, when you have so many to re- 
fuse me a single fish.” 

“T did not refuse you a fish, sir. You are wel- 
come to as many as you please; but I do not sell this 
article. Ido not sell fish, sir. I have them for taking 
up, and you may have them the same way.” 

That was not such an extraordinary incident, 
but it was a beautiful one. 

Back where men raise things, where the earth 
yields her increase, where they pick the berries, shoot 
the game, butcher the beeves, or down where they 
get the treasures of the great deep, there is left, in 
spite of the capitalistic system, something of the spirit 
of sharing with the other fellow. “I have the fish,” 
said Potter, “simply for taking up. You may have 
them the same way.” 

On this we can all agree, I feel sure. It is not 
enough to give a man a fish. To measure up to the 
highest idealism of our day, we must organize things 
so that all men may have an equal opportunity to get 
fish. And those things that ought to be hewn down 
and extirpated root and branch are the things that 
block the doors of opportunity. To me, the road of 
progress does not lie past the sign, “Everything is 
rotten to the core,” or past the sign, ‘Everything is 
pretty much all right as it is,” but past the sign, 
“Equal opportunity for all; special privilege for 
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In youth, the temptation is to abolish. In 
age, the temptation is to conserve. Both youth and 
age are right, and both are wrong. In a combination 
of the maxims of youth and of age, we find the path 
of wisdom. 

On the personal side, next to. sex one of the hard- 
est things to manage is the acquisitive instinct, the 
money side. If we do not earn our living, some one 
else will have to earn it for us. If we do not bear our 
burdens, they may come with crushing weight on the 
shoulders of some one else. If we do earn we may get 
the idea that earning is all of it. Yet there is nothing 
to do but launch out and live dangerously in a dan- 
gerous age. It will help us to so live if we recall the 
figure of the old man who stood here one hundred and 
sixty-one years ago and gave the mariners freely part 
of the treasure that he had drawn from the great deep 
—the man who took part of his property to build a 
church, saying, ‘It seemed right that I should appro- 
priate a part of what He had bestowed for His ser- 
“vice.” 

If our capitalistic system survives, and I for one 
think it, with all its faults, superior to communism, it 
will have to embody three principles: 

An open door for everybody. 

A sense of responsibility on the part of those who 
get ahead for those who lag behind. 

A recognition of the fact that all we have is of 
God, and that in our use of property we must act as 
good stewards, and not as selfish dictators. 

These are not new ideas. They are as old as 
Potter. They go back to Christ. But they are not 
held universally, and one task for Universalists is to 
make them universal. 

This leads us naturally to consider briefly the 
subject of Thomas Potter and religion. Broadly 
speaking, all that I have said has been related to re- 
ligion. Using the word more narrowly, however, let 
us examine some of his beliefs and his underlying faith. 
He shared many of the ideas of his day, but he went 
beyond his day. Here, in his own words, are some of 
his cherished convictions: 

“A great and good Being, to whom we are in- 
debted for all that we enjoy.” . . 

“Tt is this great and good Being who hath pre- 
served and protected me through ‘nnumerable dan- 
gers.” 

“As He has given me a house of my own, I con- 
ceived I could not do less than to open it to the stran- 
ger, let him be who he would; and especially if a 
traveling minister passed this way, he always received 
an invitation to put up at my house and hold his meet- 
ings here.”’ 

“T had but one hope: J believed that Jesus Christ 
suffered death for my transgressions, and this alone 
was sufficient for me.” 

“As all men are equally dear to Almighty God, 
they shall all be equally welcome to preach in this 
house that I have built.” 

“The moment that I beheld your vessel on shore, 
it seemed as if a voice had audibly sounded in my ears: 
‘There, Potter, in that vessel cast away on that shore 
is the preacher you have been so long expecting.’ I 
heard the voice and I believed the report.” 

I am not attempting to tell that romantic story. 


none.”’ 


It has been beautifully told many times. The psy- 
chologists of course make fun of it. There have been 
other simple, unlettered men who have seen visions 
and heard voices. The story represents a variety of 
religious experience. Put it in pigeonhole five if you 
choose, under the general heading “delusions.” I 
doubt, however, if we feel any disposition to do that 
to-day. Our temptation may be too much the other 
way—to exaggerate, to distort, to excuse, to make it 
express exactly what we believe. Looking below the 
surface of the phrases Potter used, I am sure that we 
can find one thing everywhere in Potter: a belief ina 
powerful God. This old man does not lay himself 
open to the charge made to Walter M. Horton re- 
cently, that the God of the modernist is either unreal 
or impotent. 

Potter demonstrated a powerful God in the only 
way any of us can demonstrate Him—by living Him. 
It is a humbling question which Professor Horton 
puts to those of us who hold that there is something 
higher and worthier than either pantheism or human- 
ism. The question is this: Are we willing to boast of 
the superiority of the God who manifests Himself 
through us? That is the only test. By that test, 
Thomas Potter could stand. By that test, how do 
we stand? What kind of God is manifested through us? 

If all that some savages were to learn of God had 
come through us, what kind of God would we have? 
It is a humbling but an inspiring question. 

That little church of Potter’s—on what modern 
foundations it was built! Those walls were raised, 
not to shut Presbyterians out, but to see that Pres- 
byterians shut no one else out. Traveling Quaker, 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Independent, all 
were welcome at the Potter church. If there were 
truth and beauty and goodness in the message, it was 
welcomed by the open mind and friendly heart of 
Thomas Potter. In the presence of such a life, sec- 
tarianism, Universalist or Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional or Unitarian, shrivels up. 

One of our church dangers to-day, in spite of all 
that men say to the contrary, is ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery. The young people, above all others, sense 
the danger. If machinery gets in our way, we can 
depend on the young people to smash it. But let 
them see that they do their smashing only to the end 
that the religion of the spirit may have a chance. 

As long as the old Potter meeting-house is re- 


-membered* and Potter’s story is told and retold, that. 


old meeting-house will rebuke the exclusiveness which 
tends to settle down on all of us, and to hold up the 
inclusiveness which now we call Universalism. It 
will always symbolize a faith the cornerstone of which 
is the worth of every man, and the chief task of which 
is to bridge chasms and to build highways of under- 
standing around the world. 


*The old Potter meeting-house at Murray Grove stands on 
the site of the church Potter built for Murray, and has in it some 
of the timbers of the original church. The Potter Memorial 


Church stands near by. 
Pe ee 


“Many a business man,” says a critic, “dreams of making 
money by writing a novel.” So does many a novelist.— Humor- 
ist. 
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In arranging for this meeting, the committee tried to secure 
the services of a representative leader in the work of the General 
Convention. We tried several, but they had to disappoint us. 
Then, confronted with an emergency, the members of our com- 
mittee did what all committees do, turned on one another. 

It happens that the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church is being held this fall also. In the Living Church, pub- 
lished in Milwaukee, one of the more conservative of the Epis- 
copal weeklies, I found this reference to the convention: 


‘Always, on the eve of General Convention, there 
is a wave of advice to that body as to what it must 
co to save the Church and the World. Prophets and 
advisers spring up like mushrooms, and bombard the 
desk of the Presiding Bishop, the mailboxes of bishops 
and deputies, and the offices of church editors with their 
particular panaceas. Each has a different note to 
sound, but each has this viewpoint in common—that 
this General Convention should not be as other General 
Conventions, ‘of the earth, earthy,’ concerned with such 
mundane matters as budgets and commissions; but 
should soar away on the wings of spiritual fervor and 
devote ninety per cent of its time to whatever each 
adviser thinks is the main problem of the moment. 

“Such idealism is commendable; but it overlooks 
the fact that the General Convention by its very nature 
is, and must be, ‘of the earth, earthy.’ General Con- 
vention is the church organized for business—it is the 
exceptional, not the normal, side of the church. The 
church’s main business is spiritual, and this business it 
attends to day by day, week days as well as Sundays, 
through its parishes, its missions, its social and other or- 
ganizations everywhere. But once in three years it 
takes three weeks—just one fifty-second of its time— 
to give its attention to the business matters that are an 
indispensable part of its human organization. Thus 
it is essential that General Convention concern itself 
with business details—formulation of policies, the adop- 
tion of budgets, the appointment of commissions. 
How else can such essential matters be handled?” 


I agree with the editor of the Living Church. To be diligent 
in our business is the reason that we have a General Convention 
at all. So I take up one by one the more important matters 
which will come before us. 

First, has our board of trustees been a wise board? Who 
will be put on that board? Shall we use board places just as 
gifts or compliments or rewards? I venture to say that we all 
are against that attitude, and will use our influence against men 
or women, however good in themselves, who will not contribute 
strength to the board. This board of ours has much to do. It 
is we most of the time so far as denominational matters are 
concerned. It is our business to make that we as big, as strong, 
as wise, as devout, as we can. An amendment will come up 
making it obligatory on trustees to retire after eight years for a 
period of at least four years, and I shall vote for it. The longer 
they serve if conscientious and able the better fitted they are to 
serve, but if poor material is put on it is hard under our present 
system to get rid of it without bad feeling. 

Second, there are matters of finance—quotas, budgets, 
deficits. It will be our business to get facts straight and not go 
off half-cocked. A religious contemporary published facts 
about the deficit of the Publishing House, perfectly accurate and 
completely misleading. Let us see to it that we understand 
the deficit of the General Convention. 

The Publishing House has a deficit of $20,000 a year on the 
Leader. Publish that statement alone and a person may easily 

*Address of John van Schaick, Jr., at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting, Monday, Sept. 28, 1931. 
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get the idea that the Publishing House is running behind $20,000 
a year, and eating up its funds at the rate of $20,000 a year. 
The fact is, we have income which is not from the paper, and 
we are running behind from $4,000 to $6,000 a year. In most 
years we have gifts that make up all or a good part of this. So 
instead of being a sinking ship we are rather a well equipped, 
going ship, with not a full complement of sails, but a good set 
which enables us to keep along fairly well with the procession of 
religious journals. 

So with the General Convention deficit. It is serious 
enough but not fatal by any manner of means. The deficit of 
the General Convention at Buffalo probably will be $40,000, all 
accumulated in the last five years. But how easily figures lie. 

Suppose the trustees should count as assets $22,000 or 
$23,000 worth of notes which they hold for scholarship loans. 
Over half of that deficit would be wiped out. Now, while there 
may be a percentage of these notes that will not be paid, is there 
anybody who does not consider that they would be justified in 
counting a number of thousand dollars from that source? Sup- 
pose the board should carry the Washington church as an asset, 
which it never has. There is a property that is worth $400,000. 

I hope that considerable time will be spent upon this deficit 
and that all of us will get into our heads the reason for the deficit. 
A good part of it comes from the scholarship loans and from the 
Japan Mission. Last year the deficit on the Japan Mission was 
$8,300. This year it will be $2,000 less. That is a hopeful side, 
but we ought to wipe that deficit on Japan completely out. 
Full, frank, friendly discussion of the subject will do a great deal 
of good in making people understand the financial situation. 
With understanding will come confidence and with confidence 
help. 

Another important question which will be discussed and 
which will take considerable time at Buffalo will be the proposed 
changes in the laws of fellowship. I note that some opposition 
has developed. Do you realize that all of our committees on 
fellowship put together dealt with 177 items of business last year? 
Of these, eighty-six items were simply transfers which could be 
cut out if we had a national body handling the job. The ob- 
jection that the general body would have to send a special com- 
mittee possibly some distance to look after the ordination of 
ministers loses some of its force when we reflect that only six 
ordinations were authorized last year, while two were denied. 
There is not going to be any great pressure of work on such a 
committee, and most of the ordinations will take place in New 
York and Massachusetts, where the two training schools for 
ministers are located. 

I find myself in the same position that many of you are, 
theoretically opposed to centralization and yet convinced that 
centralization in this matter of fellowship of ministers is inevit- 
able. I hope the state organizations will be big enough to 
see it. 

I am glad that under the proposed laws we shall have our 
ministers classified as active, affliated, retired, and associate. 
This classification will take away all fear of ministers in other 
churches taking our fellowship and swamping our meetings. 
It will enable men who are not in active work to retain an honored 
position in our fellowship. 

I hope that the men in this meeting will give their support 
to the new laws of fellowship. 

The third topic which may take time at Buffalo is the Uni- 
tarian resolutions. I don’t know just what recommendation 
our board of trustees will make, or what our committee on 
official reports will do with the recommendation. I think the 
matter will be received sympathetically, and that the request of 
the American Unitarian Association for a commission to study 
the matter in connection with their commission will be unani- 
mously adopted. I don’t see why there should be any fight 
over it. 

I was at Dr. Sweetser’s grave at Murray Grove last week, 
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and thought with unchanging affection of that old warhorse and 
his upright and noble character, his courage and his love of our 
church. I realized of course how strongly he would oppose the 
proposed action. 

I must say that I personally shrink somewhat from a rela- 
tionship with the Unitarians that would be exclusive and would 
shut the door on the splendid liberals in the Methodist and Con- 
gregational and Episcopal Churches. But I am not going to 
stand out in the matter, and what my brethren want to do, I will 
do. There is only one thing I need say about it, and that is 
this. I could not stay in a church if as a church it became 
humanistic. I will stay in a church and associate gladly with 
humanists, but if their sense of mission compels them to write 
their unbelief in articles of faith and make it color denomina- 
tional activities, then I prefer to be with people who believe in 
God and who still reverence the name of Jesus Christ. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that the general 
topic for discussion at the Buffalo Convention is “Our Faith and 
Its Extension.” We have been, as a church, more or less on the 
defensive. Dr. Etz has been telling us that the best defense is 
offense. I am inclined to think that if we spend a little more 
time on the faith end of this topic we shall find the extension 
end simplified. One can not extend what he does not possess. 
That recalls to my mind what I first wrote down as my topic for 
this address: The building of faith is the business of Buffalo. In 
talking with the General Superintendent about this meeting, he 
said what I have heard him say two or three times recently, that 
we have been having the best series of state conventions in our 
history, that our different state organizations, instead of dodging 
their problems, are really facing them, and instead of saying 
“Hush, hush, let’s keep this quiet,” they are bringing every- 
-thing out into the open and taking intelligent methods to deal 
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with things that are not satisfactory. In that there is a great 
deal of hope. : 

There is one other thing which the General Superintendent 
and General Secretary has said in every address that I have 
heard him make in the last year, and which he said he intended 
to say in every address to come, whether people believe it or 
not, or like it or not, and that is, that the work of liberalism is 
going on whether we take our full part in it or not. The work 
that our church came into existence to perform is now being per- 
formed very successfully by a number of other denominations. 
Jt is the philosophy back of the modern missionary movement, 
the philosophy back of the social service work and much of the 
other work of the Congregational Church, it is the thing which 
is animating the best wing of the Methodist Church and the 
Episcopal Church. One danger, as he has pointed out repeatedly, 
is that we shall fail to recognize this work as our work and in- 
stead take an antagonistic attitude toward it, as if other or- 
ganizations had been poaching upon our preserves. If we do 
take an antagonistic attitude toward the great world currents, 
the quicker we disintegrate or the quicker we dry up and blow 
away, the better it will be for the world, but if with our momen- 
tum and experience we push ahead, recognizing our allies and 
working with them, then there is practically no limit to the 
amount of good that we can do. 

I have been deeply impressed in my work as editor of our 
paper with the feeling that altogether too much of our energy 
is spent in theorizing about our work rather than in doing our 
work. We talk a great deal about religious faith instead of 
creating religious faith. We talk about religious education in- 
stead of taking part in actual religious education. Our time at 
Buffalo will not be wasted if we learn to take a little different 
attitude and if we learn to make a little different emphasis. 


Is Universalism Up-to-Date? 
C. Ellwood Nash 


As one means of waking up the glands of our Universalist 
‘body, and possibly recharging it with creative vitality, I should 
like to provoke a reconsideration, from hard pan up, of the things 
commonly received among us. 

Should some one object that such reopening of basic ques- 
tions would be a confession of weakness, I would ask whether 
lukewarmness and stagnancy have not already pleaded peccavi. 
And, further, only the most inane smugness can be unaware that 
the axe of modern-mindedness is laid at the root of all religion 
and only live hard growths can withstand its ruthless edge. 

Dr. George H. Betts, a clear and courageous thinker of 
-conservative alignment, has recently written, “Lippmann, 
Langdon-Davies, Krutch, and others, are not being adequately 
_answered by the defenders of religion.”” Have we that adequate 
answer? If so, the world never needed it so much, nor was so 
willing to give it audience. 

Our answer, of course, is Universalism—not just the article 
.of a satisfactory eternal prospect for humanity, but a rounded 
universe conception, that sees the situation whole and steadily, 
that builds “‘as lofty as the love of God and ample as the wants of 
man,” and says to science, Turn on every light! 

Is Universalism sure of its ground? Does it rest on earth- 
quake-proof foundations? Is our conviction still as firm as that 
of the fathers, erect and gallant amid the winds of doctrine? 

If so, how do we justify it? By citing certain texts? By 
appeal to the ‘‘authority” of Jesus? 

Although we profess to be Bible Christians, I fancy we have 
some hesitation about leaning too much weight upon the verbal 
statements of the New Testament. Both higher and lower 
criticism have made us chary of trusting the ‘‘very words” of 
that record. 

I recall that a brilliant but “advanced’’ divine of our group 
said to me forty years ago, Jesus was not a Universalist. I stood 


aghast at his treason, but my own complacency was not disturbed 
enough to impel me to re-examine the matter. In fact, it did 


. not occur to me that I had never really studied thet question. 


I suppose the deeper reason was that, while I did not doubt the 
exegesis of the fathers, I was not dependent upon texts for my 
faith. 

But since then I have gone into this investigation some- 
what thoroughly and independently. The result to my mind, as 
far as particular passages are concerned, is rather a stand-off; 
there are good texts and bad texts, pros and cons. They may 
express different moods, but I can not make them harmonize. 
The general aspect of Jesus was friendly, benevolent, but at times 
he was terribly bitter and menacing. 

And this raises a misgiving as to his “authority.” 
says we believe in his “spiritual authority.”” The meaning of 
that is dubious. Does it imply theological inerrancy, or only 
moral vision, and perhaps emotional perfection? If only the 
latter, do we bind ourselves to accept his guidance, e. g., on di- 
vorce, on thrift, on non-resistance? As matter of fact we do 
not accept it; we follow him (theoretically) only as far as we agree 
with him. But we seldom have the candor to confess this tru- 
ancy. 

However plain and single-track the Scriptural teaching may 
seem to us, it is certain that ‘Lippmann et al,’ will not be si- 
lenced by it. Nor will the large corps of original explorers and 
delvers into the very bowels of reality quite unhampered by 
“authority”? or tradition. These scientists and philosophers 
simply do not “speak our language” when we try to checkmate 
them with a text or a “revelation.” If we wish to “adequately 
answer” their theories or their strictures, we must marshal 
first-hand facts and Baconian inductions. And I think our 
business lies with them, or rather with their readers and the un- 
shackled minds infected by them and enamored of the “modern 
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spirit,” more than with those who still regard the Bible as the 
“word of God” and thus may be (hypothetically) conciliated and 
converted by our “interpretation” of the ancient text. 

That is to say, I conceive Universalism as a completely up- 
to-date view of truth and of life, not as breaking with the past 
or disdaining its heritage of wisdom and vision, but as emanci- 
pated from all external control and ready to build its ‘“‘new temple 
nobler than the last’? in modesty but without embarrassment, 
“painting with morn each annual cell.’’ In order to maintain 
this up-to-dateness we must beware of welding ourselves too 
fixedly to flickering phases of policy or opinion, while firmly loyal 
to first things that can not be shaken, and allowing free play to 
intelligent imagination and practical sympathy. 

Should we set out boldly to meet the challenge of the savants 
and sophisticates—towards whom I profess great respect but 
no servility—it is fair to note that their attitude in general is 
negative rather than constructive. Not that they are wanting 
in assurance, amounting at times to teeth-baring dogmatism, 
but the effect is of knocking down, not setting up—always a 
comparatively easy job. They quite unanimously pooh-pooh 
the conception of God or of any meaning or aim in the universe. 
They speak with contempt of the idea of a future life for in- 
dividuals, professing to regard the desire for it as a meanness, or, 
as Sir Arthur Keith says, a “vice, like avarice,” which self-respect 
requires us to stamp out. Of course they do not admit such a 
phantasy as the soul, which might conceivably be detachablefrom 
the body and so survive physical dissolution. They do not offer 
to prove these negations; proof, they say, must be presented by 
those who affirm. Their office is simply to check up the argu- 
ments. Having done so they announce the answer to be a ci- 
pher. Thus, faith being shown up as impotent and absurd, 
nothing remains but nothing! Religion is a delusion and its 
votaries are morons. Their mighty names almost convince us 
we are fools! 

Although they can not prove their denials—for universal 
negatives are not provable—they affirm that their oracular 
finality is the voice of reality, that is, of science. Years ago, 
when Darwinism was new and discussion was rocking the thought- 
world like a cyclone, Tyndall said, ‘The strength of the evolu- 
tion theory does not lie in a demonstration, of which it is per- 
haps not susceptible, but in its harmony with the general scien- 
tifie spirit.” So to-day, the strength of the philosophy which 
has expunged God from the cosmos and canceled the dream of 
immortality, lies in the notion that science has now taken the 
measure of the universe and sifted its contents, at least to an 
extent that shows there is no place anywhere for spiritual, much 
less for supernatural, mysteries—just as sailing over the western 
sea cleansed its waters of the slimy serpents and reptiles which 
were once supposed to swarm there. 

Not to follow this survey further at present, it is patent that 
we have a new kind of antagonist to meet—who is formidable 
not so much by his own prowess as because he has fascinated 
popular imagination and sympathy. His challenge reaches to 
every reading and thinking mind, and like Goliath of old his bulk 
and bluster have paralyzed the host of Israel. Where is the 
David to face him? 

Here we come with our “simple shepherd’s sling” of nat- 
ural reason, and our “five smooth stones” from the brook of 
common sense. 

First, the census of the universe on which these generaliza- 
tions of negation are based is an outside view, a quantity and 
measurement schedule. It definitely disdains the human ele- 
ment, sneering at man as a mere fly on the wheel or a speck of 
casual dust. Such travesty of objective impartial report is 
only impudence or bumptious blindness. It must be shown 
up. 

Second, the entire structure of so-called knowledge in con- 
trast with faith is founded on assumptions which are nothing 
but faiths, and erected by arguments and inferences which again 
are faiths, faith in reason, faith in the senses, faith in laws of 
being and intuitions of truth. They mock the believer for trust- 
ing human nature, to which they themselves have a devotee’s 


recourse. Confidence in the integrity of our natural faculties is 
the only basis for any sort of knowledge. 

Third, they are very free in branding the irregular as im- 
possible, the unknown as unknowable. This is mere ipse divzit. 
To say that the material universe is all that exists is assertion and 
nothing more. Great thinkers have thought that there may ke 
(or even must be) an original behind phenomena, an unborn and 
eternal behind the born and derivative, a transcendent above 
the empirical. Science has made no discoveries that invalidate 
these grand hypotheses. To pretend otherwise is blab. Nor 
do we have to say with Kant that this ulterior reality is un- 
knowable and incommunicable. Certainly it may be known (to 
some extent by its output, and who is qualified to affirm that it 
is incapable of peering or speaking through the meshes of uni- 
versal law and order? 

The reasoning which shouts, We have swept the Leavens 
with our telescopes and pursued its minutiae with our micro- 
scopes and test tubes; we have dissected the brain and anatom- 
ized the body; and we have seen no God, no soul—is precisely as 
valid to-day as it was when fresh, no more, no less. That is, it 
is sheer nonsense. Let us stand up like men and take this silly 
dare without a quiver. 

Fourth, faith is derided as “wishful thinking.” But doubt 
and denial are even more obviously inspired by prejudice and 
temperament. The materialist or secularist declares that to be 
true or worthy or desirable which he likes. Prepossecsion is 
bound to play a part in all our crecos. For my part I take it 
that the thought which is fathered by a deep-seated and per- 
sistent wish has probably some truth init. Eut the pot should 
not call the kettle names. 

Finally, and most important, the surest thing we know is 
thought, mind, spirit. We know this immediately and beyond 
possibility of question, for to question would be only an exercise 
of mind. We can not get behind or away from this direct per- 
ception or consciousness. Some would say that this awareness 
of self, and of self as mind, is the only absolute knowledge, that 
all else is inference. At any rate we do possess (or attain) 
objective knowledge that is so clear and unquestionable as to 
amount to certainty. But self-recognition is the most primary; 
and this is contact knowledge of mind, of free-will, and of com- 
plete distinction from materiality. 

Very well. We plant our feet right there. Astronomy, 
geology, even biology, are of secondary consequence. The su- 
preme fact is man as mind, as imagination and affection, as 
creative will. 

Man, as Sir James Jeans says, is the culmination of the 
evolutionary process, a culmination which, while closely linked 
by its physical aspects with the animal ancestry that has led up 
to it, is in its peculiar powers and aptitudes a brand new phenom- 
enon. At last we have a being capable of mastering and inter- 
preting the universe. It is fair and almost mandatory to regard 
this culmination as the great objective of the evolution. 

Now man as mind can not be regarded as the product of 
material forbears. Nothing can account for mind but procrea- 
tive mind. And it is no stretch of faith, but rather a necessity 
of reason, to find the paternity of human mind in a universal 
Mind. 

This gives solid topical and scientific footing for the affirma- 
tion that man is asonof God. This is the supreme and seminal 
teaching of Jesus. In thesonship of man all the gospel is implicit. 
And whether we find that Jesus fully realized the centrality of 
this great truth and harmonized all his message with it, or that. 
he “builded better than he knew’’ and the centuries have de- 
veloped the seed thought he planted, we give him credit as the 
Columbus of new heavens and a new earth, and proudly enroll 
ourselves as Christians. 

The divine Sonship of Man includes all that we stand for, 
the supreme worth of man, brotherhood of all men, love, trust, 
progress, individual iminortality, and the complete success of 
God’s plan to fashion a universe which shall be the abode and 
workshop of a family of sons and daughters ever growing in 
godlike power, beauty, nobility and happiness. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF MURRAY GROVE 
Carl A. Hempel 


My first visit to Murray Grove was in 1920 at the time of 
the conventions of the General Sunday School Association and 
the General Young People’s Christian Union. I came away 
with memories of meetings held in a big tent, with meals served 
in an unattractive way, again in a big tent; of a memorial church 
that was being used as a barracks during the nights for the boys 
and then cleared of its cots for the day meetings. The Murray 
Grove Hotel was not quite completed: candlelights and lamps 
were in order, and sleep was interrupted early each morning by 
the racket of the force pump which supplied the water for the 
place. Such were the memories of my first experience there. 

This August I went to Murray Grove to serve as a member 
of the faculty of the joint institute. And I found a different 
Murray Grove. The lobby of the hotel with its fireplace and 
electric lights, its wicker lounging chairs and large rugs on the 
floor, its homey atmosphere, and the cordiality of our Univer- 
salist peopleincharge, greetedme. The Ballou House initsclean- 
ness with newly painted rooms was ready to serve us as a recre- 
ation center, a class room location, or a comfortable sleeping place 
for members of the faculty. 

The Potter Memorial Chapel had become a most attractive 
place of worship, with its clean and lovely carpet, its painted 
walls and varnished pulpit equipment, and made one forget the 
barracks of years ago. And one felt also the nearness at all 
times of that little white Potter meeting-house at the entrance 
to the close-by cemetery. 
about his daily labor and saw him as he erected that little build- 

ng in the sure hope that the preacher of glad tidings and love 

ould come to occupy that pulpit. And John Murray came, 
nd Potter had the place ready for his message. And on the 
second Sunday we learned much of Thomas Potter, as Dr. John 
van Schaick preached to us upon what this pioneer of the faith 
and his life story could teach to young people of to-day. 

With its splendid group of church workers and young people 
who worshiped, studied and played together, the institute was 
asuccess. Dr. George E. Huntley served as dean and brought 
us a most inspiring message as he preached on the opening 
Sunday of the Institute. 
on Church School Management, ‘‘New Schools for Old.” 

The Missionary course was taught by Mrs. George E. Hunt- 
ley. This class considered the mission study book, “Christ 
Comes to the Village.’ Under Mrs. Huntley’s direction, the 
class presented two beautiful pageants in the Memorial Chapel 
on Missionary Night. 

Dr. A. Gertrude Earle conducted the discussion course, 
“What Makes Up My Mind?” These deliberations were well 
directed by Dr. Farle as she sought to lead the thinking of the 
members of the class. Dr. Earle also had charge of the morning 
devotions, giving some studies from the Book of Job. Kimball 
Gay, one of our fine young men, led the service on Saturday 
morning, and told us of his experiences as a social worker among 
boys in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa. On Tuesday morning, Sept. 2, 
Dr. Earle spoke of Miss Georgene Eowen, who was sailing on 
that day for her work in Japan. Dr. Huntley offered the prayer 
of Godspeed. 

It was my privilege to teach a course upon Young People’s 
Materials and Methods to a fine group who had perfect attend- 
ance for the week. I also demonstrated recreation programs on 
two evenings, had charge of the stunt night and assisted with the 
week-end activities, including the friendship circle. The stunt 
night program was original and very entertaining, reaching a 
climax with the efforts of the faculty in their stunt, ‘“‘What lets 
down my mind.” Several boating parties and a trip to Atlantic 
City helped to make the stay enjoyable. 

On Saturday came Commencement, with the awarding of 
G.S.8.A. certificates to twenty-four who had worked for credits. 
Three diplomas were presented to students who had completed 
the sixty credits necessary for graduation. 

The Y. P. C. U. week-end brought many to Murray Grove. 


One imagined Thomas Potter going. 


Dr. Huntley also taught the course © 


Mr. Stewart Diem, president of the Metropolitan District Y. P. 
C. U., serving in a very efficient manner, had charge of all the 
activities, which included the annual banquet, a masquerade 
party ending with a friendship circle on Saturday, church with 
Dr. van Schaick preaching and Y. P. C. U. meeting with Arthur 
Whitney as leader on Sunday, and an all day sail on Monday. 
Thus closed a fine period of study and inspiration, fun and 
fellowship, and we left Murray Grove cherishing new friendships 
and the renewal of old friendships, and with memories of a fine 
time, a splendid group of young people, a loyal body of Univer- 
salists and a shrine of our faith which is sacred and a heritage to 


be eared for for all time. 
* * * . 


A FOUR-DAY WEEK 
Norman C. Schlichter 


Going through one of the largest industrial plants in Amer- 
ica a short time ago, my guide—a woman who has been showing 
this factory to visitors for eighteen years—talked freely about 
every aspect of its labor relations. The company has been a 
leader in many advanced policies of labor management. 

She also knew a great deal about our industrial life in 
general. 

“What’s the way out as to periodic business depressions?” 
I asked her. 

“A four-day week,” she replied instantly. ‘“We’ve reached 
our consuming peak in this country. Take shoes, for example,”’ 
she said. ‘‘The shoe industry has been producing on the as- 
sumption of eight pairs worn out per person per year. This has 
now been found to be a false estimate by a big margin.” 

My intelligent guide isn’t the first person by any means to 
predict the four-day week, and her answer was certainly right in 
the sense of its prophecy of much greater leisure for industrial 
workers. Mass production and invention insure this without 
a doubt. Just how soon, or if ever, it will be three full days, 
including Sunday, no one knows. 

It is hard to imagine what the four-day week would mean in 
additional leisure for a quarter of a million industrial workers, 
but granted that it is a fact, then what? 

Christians should be the first to answer. 

It must mean more character, if it is to mean the progress of 
our civilization. 

The righteous use of leisure in uplifting measure, in more 
true worship of God, in more devotion to cultivating our best 
selves, must accompany the dawn of the four or even the five-day 
week throughout our industries. 

To this end Christian leadership must be the rule in religion, 
in education, in art, in politics. 

What a challenge to Christian workers everywhere! What 
a challenge to the youth of the church! 

Leisure and righteousness! These two words must go to- 
gether if there is to be a better industrial society. Modern in- 
dustry is built on credit, and credit is nothing but mutual con- 
fidence, and this in the last analysis is nothing but moral charac- 
ter. = 

One of our greatest industrial leaders said not so long ago 
that it is not money, men, machinery or methods that produces 
wealth, but credit, and I always think of credit as the confidence 
of the men of the present in the characters of the men of the 


future. 


Without steady growth in national character a four-day 
working week would hasten the decline of our present civilization. 

To promote righteousness is therefore one of the most useful, 
and one of the livest, jobs young people can engage in to-day. 
And in these days of industrial phraseology as well as psychology 
why not think of the church, with its Sunday school and other 
religious adjuncts, as a factory for making righteosuness to exalt 
the people? Every job in this great factory is a real job and 
every soul at work a real profit-sharer in the enterprise. 


A steady job should be the future industrial slogan every- 


where in secular industry, a true life, in the industry of building 
righteousness. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE BUFFALO CONVENTIONS 


Plans for the Buffalo Conventions are receiving their finish- 
ing touches. We are looking forward to interesting and im- 
portant sessions. 

Efforts have been made to arrange for a conference of lay- 
men similar to the Ministers’ Meetings. Correspondence has 
revealed that many of the key-laymen upon whom we would 
depend for such a conference were not certain of being present at 
Buffalo. It has seemed wise, therefore, to postpone this pro- 
posed conference until the next convention, in the hope that 
conditions in 1933 will be such that a large and profitable gather- 
ing of laymen can be held at that time. 

It is not too early to plan transportation to Buffalo. If 
sufficient numbers of people go together arrangements can be 
made for special accommodations on trains. Conventioners 
from New England who will go via Boston are asked to com- 
municate with Miss Esther A. Richardson, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, as to date and time of leaving Boston. Special cars 
will be secured if possible. Those going via Chicago should 
communicate with the Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., 6010 Dor- 
chester Avenue, Chicago, for similar arrangements from that 
section. 

Local Churches Entitled to Delegates 


The constitutional requirements for delegates to the bi- 
ennial sessions of the Universalist General Converition are as 
follows: 

“Article II, Section 2. To be entitled to such lay delegates 
(to the biennial sessions of the Convention) each parish must 


maintain its legal existence and support public worship regu- . 


larly, and make a contribution on quota to the General Conven- 
tion in such manner as the latter may prescribe.” 

On September 25, 1931, the following churches had fulfilled 
the above requirements and are therefore entitled to representa- 
tion at the Buffalo Convention: 

Alabama: Brewton; Conecuh County. 

Arkansas: Driggs. 

California: Los Angeles; Pasadena; Riverside; Santa Paula. 

Colorado: Denver, 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Florida: Pensacola; St. Petersburg; Tarpon Springs. 

Illinois: Chicago, Redeemer; Chicago, St. Paul’s; Clinton; 
Elgin; Joliet; Oak Park. 


Indiana: Galveston; Manchester; Oaklandon; Pleasant 
Valley. 

Iowa: Mt. Pleasant; Mitchellville; Osage; Waterloo; Web- 
ster City. 


Maine: Brownfield; Calais; Canton; Canton Point; Caribou; 
Dexter; Freeport; Greene; Hope; Machias; Mattawamkeag; 
North Jay; Portland, Congress Square; Rockland; Readfield; 
Round Pond; Rumford Point; Sangerville; Swanville; South 
Waterford; Westbrook; West Paris. 

Massachuseits: Arlington; Boston, Charlestown; Eoston, 
East; Boston, Roxbury; Cambridge, First; Chatham; Cheshire; 
Essex; Fitchburg; Framingham; Franklin; Hardwick; Haver- 
hill; Haverhill, Ayers Village; Lawrence; Lynn; Malden; Mans- 
field; Marblehead; Marlboro; Melrose; Monson; Norwood; 
Orange; Pigeon Cove; Provincetown; Salem; Shirley; Somerville, 
First; Spencer; Springfield, Unity; Wakefield; Worcester, First; 
Worcester, All Souls. 

Michigan: Detroit; East Liberty; Farmington; Horton. 

Minnesota: Anoka; Minneapolis, Redeemer. 

Missouri: Archie. 

New Hampshire: Claremont; Concord; Dover; Kingston; 
Lempster; Manchester; Marlboro; Nashua; Portsmouth; West 
Chesterfield; Woodsville. 

New York: Albion; Auburn; Bristol; Brooklyn, All Souls; 
Brooklyn, Our Father; Buffalo; Canandaigua; Cedarville; Cort- 
land; Dolgeville; Fairhaven; Hornell; Middleport; Morris; 


Mount Vernon; Newport; New York, Divine Paternity; North 
Salem; Portageville; Rochester; Salisbury Center; Schuyler 
Lake; South Hartford; Southold; Syracuse; Upper Lisle; Whites- 
ville; Winthrop. 

North Carolina Convention. 

Ohio: Bellville; Bryan; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Frost; 
Greenville; Leroy; Mason; Miami City; Mt. Carmel; New Madi- 
son; North Olmstead; Sinking Springs; Palestine; Sharon Center; 
Springfield; Woodstock. 

Pennsylvania: Athens; Philadelphia, Restoration; Reading; 
Seranton; Smithton. 

Rhode Island: East Providence; Harrisville; Pawtucket; 
Providence, First; Providence, Mediator; Woonsocket. 

Vermont: Barre; Brattleboro; Cavendish; Hartland; Morris- 
ville; St. Johnsbury; South Strafford; Vernon; Wilmington. 

West Virginia: Fork Ridge. 

Wisconsin: Racine; Wausau. 

Canada: North Hatley, Quebec; Olinda, Ontario. 


* * 


B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


30382. Mrs. H. T. Brown, Ludlow, Vermont. 
Ashbel K. and Mary Maxham Gould (father an! 
mother). 
3033. Buena Vista Dramatic Club, Roxbury, Mass. 
Rev. A. J. Patterson, D. D. 


3034. Buena Vista Dramatic Club, Roxbury, Mass. 
Rev. Stanley G. Spear. 
3085. Mrs. D. B. Wakelee, Melrose, Mass. 
Elizabeth and Osborn Tanner. 
38036. First Universalist Church, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mrs. Hattie A. Leroy, faithful clerk of the church for 
foriy-two years. 
3037. First Universalist Church, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mr. Lincoln R. Welch, faithful treasurer of the church 
for many years. 
3038. Alice Ober, New Ipswich, N. H. 
Donald Ober. 
8039. Alfred K. Ames, Machias, Me. 
Rev. and Mrs. S. B. Rawson. 
3040. Alfred K. Ames, Machias, Me. 


Rev. Manley B. Townsend. 
8041. Alfred K. Ames, Machias, Me. 
Rev. and Mrs. Paul Weller. 
3042. Roxbury Universalist, Sunday School, Roxbury, Mass. 
Rev. Stanley Gates Spear. 
8048. Mrs. Nellie Comins Whitaker, Northampton, Mass. 
38044. Mrs. Nellie Comins Whitaker, Northampton, Mass. 
Mrs. Dolly Drury Comins, 1807-1901 (grandmother). 
3045. Mrs. Nellie Comins Whitaker, Northampton, Mass. 
Mrs. C. Kate Ellis Comins, 1848-1980 (mother). 


8046. Miss Janet H. Pierce, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Hannah J. Powell. 

8047. Charles S. Goldtiwait, Peabody, Mass. 
Aaron Goldt wait, Sr. 

3048. Charles S. Goldthwait, Peabody, Mass. 
Charles Goldihwait. 

8049. Mrs. Delia W. Hichborn, Portland, Me. 


Fred:ric O. Hichborn (husband). 
3050. Mrs. Delia W. Hichborn, Portland, Me. 
Mr. and Mrs. Porter Whitney (parents). 
8051. Miss Mary E. Lakeman, Malden, Mass. 
Walter LE. Adams (cousin). 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


COMFORT TO A SHUT-IN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My subscription to the Christian Leader expires in Sep- 
tember. I am sending herewith post office order for two dollars 
and fifty cents to renew it, for I can not get along without the 
Leader. It is a great comfort to a crippled shut-in like me. 
Please continue sending it. 


* * 


GCING BACK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished reading Jeffrey Campbell’s article 
“Going Back.”” We are indeed proud of our young men at St. 
Lawrence. Jeffrey Campbell’s article is real food for thought, 
and all Universalist ministers and laymen should put this article 
before their people for serious study. It is always an inspiration 
to read the developed thoughts of our young men. 

We should encourage more of our theological students to 
contribute papers on problems that are engaging their attention. 

Frank B. Chatterton. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 


* * 


“UNLESS YE REPENT”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have never entered the Reaction department of that worthy 
journal, the Christian Leader, except once, and that was acci- 
dentally and inconsequentially. Now that I am attempting to 
become registered there, it is with some feelings of regret. For 
I loathe to enter in the present mood. I want to throw a thun- 
derbolt at the editor and erupt some red hot lava on one of his 
editorials. And that is by no means my prevailing attitude. 
There have been literally hundreds of times—I say literally he- 
cause it is obvious that I have keen talking figuratively—when I 
felt moved to hand him a bunch of roses and rain down torrential 
praises on his head. But none of these emotions have stirred 
me to enter a “reaction.”’ Strange it is, the emotions which 
prick us into action. Yet that is the way human psychology is 
constructed. So long as things please us, why move? John 
Dewey has illustrated this psychological principle for us in his 
analysis of how we think. We do not think when everything 
is all right, only when we are confronted with a problem, with 
something which frustrates us, displeases us. 

: Again, I regret to wax condemnatory upon a man’s works, 
because it is such an imperfect expression of my attitude toward 
him. A personality is an exceedingly complex and complicated 
thing. It is made up, I suppose, of millions of traits. In no 
person are all these traits bad; and in every man some of them 
are bad, for none of us is perfectly consistent. So when I con- 
demn something which a person does, I am not condemning him, 
but only a fraction of him. Yet so few of us understand this. 
We condemn our fellows for some one thing. Often we transfer 
this dislike to the whole of him; or, if we don’t do this, he usually 
takes it that way. 

These preliminary remarks having been made, and despite 
all my admiration and approval of the editor of the Christian 
Leader, I can not refrain from expressing some astonishment and 
indignation at an editorial in a recent issue entitled “‘St. Lawrence 
University in the World War.” There is a great ethical point 
to be made in regard to the fact that St. Lawrence University 
has sunk a goodly sum of money in getting out this ‘‘admirable”’ 
and “triumphant”? memorial of the World War. But the edi- 
torial does not make it. And it may be interesting to discover 
that some one has done the job of memorializing in an ‘‘adequate”’ 
way. But of what significance to the Christian Leader is that? 
What addles me is why the Christian Leader should give over a 
page of its valuable editorial space to an unadulterated encomium 
of a conventional war memorial gotten out by a certain univer- 
sity in northern New York. If this university has done such a 


thing, what of it? Why all this panegyric? Why should any 
Christian journal be made so glad? 

That is the thing which astonishes me. What makes me 
boil is the ethical obfuscation of the editorial. It should have 
been headed with the famous words of Lamartine, “‘It is in letters 
of blood that one writes glory,” for that is the spirit of the edi- 
torial as well as of the memorial. A horrible thing to say, it 
seems to me. But what else can such lines mean—‘“‘they (the 
boys who died) are a part of a great tradition . in this 
book there is both pride in the war service and sacrifice .... 
it (the book) will be kept among the treasures of many a house- 
hold and handed down the generations?” Of course, the sacrifice 
and suffering which went into that colossal piece of organized 
and pointless murder is touching. It is beautiful, tragically 
beautiful, beautifully sad and melancholy. All human sacrifice 
is beautiful and sacred. But where does this “great tradition” 
stuff, all this “‘pride’’ and treasuring, come in? He who calls 
this a great tradition either has a very brutal conception of 
greatness, or else is very ignorant of history. Why is this a great 
tradition, when all the ancient human sacrifices made to Moloch 
are not great? This overwhelms me. Outside of a few fanatical 
French nationalists, I didn’t know that any thoughtful persons. 
considered the World War a great thing, or that it harbored 
anything to take pride in. There are things in it to be pitied 
and repented over. And that, it seems to me, is the only Chris- 
tian attitude to take toward it. A Christian society would 
never erect a memorial toit. It would only repent of it. ‘But 
think what noble work such-and-such organization did,’’ some 
one will naively suggest. Yes, I reply, and how monstrous that 
it had to do it. How stupid of man that he has to have these 
agencies to go around and bind up the wounds he purposely in- 
flicts. How utterly stupid and damnable that such sacrifice 
should be necessary! ‘But our boys... .’ Yes, God pity 
them, and have mercy on us for making them do it. If He 
weren’t a good Universalist, He would make us stew in Hell’s: 
hottest kettle for it! 

What the author of this editorial means in his final sentence 
when he says that “until the rest of us work out a way to perma- 
nent peace much of that service and sacrifice will have been in 
vain,’ I can’t imagine. Surely he can not mean that the World 
War will have been a worthy thing if it drives the world to a pro- 
gram of international peace. Surely not. For this is like say- 
ing: How wonderful that we have been cursed with diphtheria, 
because we have been forced to find an anti-toxin for it! 

“Unless ye repent... .” 

With all affection for the editor of the Christian Leader, and. 
all animosity for the things which tend to make war, or to make it 
beautiful, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
Zebulon Isaiah Quinn. 
* * 


AS TO OUR DISTINCTIVENESS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The question of our real mission in the world has been 
brought before us quite forcefully by the discussion that has run 
along between two of our eminent divines as to our distinctive- 
ness as a church. 

We might admit the logic of both these worthy representa- 
tives of our faith and not lay ourselves open to loose thinking, 
for one could show how both have a grip on a real value of our 
faith. So instead of taking sides, we may accept practically all 
that both have presented and proceed to ask a further question 
or two. What particular service does the world need at the 
present juncture in its vexed affairs? And what would the 
genius of our faith require of us in view of our understanding of 
that need? 

To show our distinctiveness, or to justify our continued exist- 
ence as a separate body of Christians with a label, Dr. Perkins 
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holds that what we need to do is to do all that may become a 
Christian more excellently than any other type of Christian has 
ever displayed. Dr. Nash seems to hold that we are required 
in the capacity of pre-eminent Christians to do something that 
no other body of Christians.is likely to do. Our distinctiveness 
is to be marked by something swi generis. Dr. Nash appeals to 
the implication of our fundamental or major premise—the 
Fatherhood of God. Dr. Perkins appeals to fidelity to Jesus, 
who is the Way of life. And we agree with both. To live 
intimately with Jesus so that the world will note that we have 
been with him and have attuned our lives to the sweet influence 
of his gracious spirit, would be a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. But just what does thismean? Do we not understand 
that what Jesus was in his day came from his consciousness of 
his relation to the Father? And this opens up the method, or 
way, of distinctiveness. 

Can you imagine an intelligent follower of Jesus as being 
so closely a follower as to be blind to the great challenge that an 
environment must make to an open-eyed partner in the common 
enterprise? Have we not allowed a limited connotation to 
creep into our idea of discipleship? Jesus sought to impress his 
followers with the idea that they likewise were sharers in the 
great commission; that they were to assume responsibility and 
bear burdens in his world work. They were to pass out of 
mere service to him to become a friend in his great cause. To be 
a follower of Jesus, to be with Jesus, to have his viewpoint and 
to share his faith, to be pre-eminently his, was to be much beside 
amere copy. To be a real follower of Jesus was to be as open- 
eyed as to requirements in a vexed world as he was. It can not 
be a mere speculation, or a leap of the imagination, to affirm that 
Jesus thoroughly expected that his religion was to work in the 
world and make of it a kingdom of God. Right here is where 
both Doctors might have pointed out that the challenge comes 
to the Universalist Church most forcefully. And equally right 
here is where the world needs some illumination, some clear 
thinking. And above all else right here is where the Church of 
Christ needs inspiration, motivation, heart searching, vindication. 

Has our faith nothing distinctive to say to a troubled in- 
dustrial order? Is our economic motive Christian? Has 
brotherhood a ghost of a show in our present chaotic industrial 
order? Can you imagine any service more needed in the realm 
of ethics than a clearly formulated and basically articulated 
scheme of life that would place brotherhood to the front and keep 
it there consistently till this whole world learned that the best 
prosperity is that which every man, woman, and child ought to 
enjoy as children of God in God’s world? The only Kingdom of 
God that I care a whoop about is one in which the thought of 
God, the love of God as Father, is the ruling motive, the dynamic. 

If this be so, and I think the genius of our faith requires 
that we make it so, then to be distinctive is to have some clearly 
defined objective that will work where there is need. God knows 
if we do not that we deny the spirit and fact of brotherhood in 
our present way of producing and marketing of goods. We still 
cling tenaciously to the pagan idea that no one will rise to a great 
service for the love of Jesus, for the love of God and brotherhood. 
One must have an axe to grind or he can not be yoked to the 
enterprise. How about this, brethren? Is not here something 
that is distinctive, that must of logical necessity, that is required 
of our faith, that must blossom on the stem of the Fatherhood of 
God? Now let me hasten to admit that some other churches are 
beginning to give warm welcome to the Fatherhood of God. 
But for the most part they are orthodox in motive (as we appear 
to be)—and to our shame—regular standpatters and defenders 
of the status quo. I was about to say pious, orthodox and cor- 
rupt. The church as a whole is Tammanyized. 

And there is the burning question of world peace. Would 
it not be something distinctive if at Buffalo this October the Uni- 
versalist Church affirmed in no uncertain manner that the genius 
of our faith requires us to turn our backs completely on the whole 
question of armaments and to refuse to give countenance ever 
again to any kind of war? If we have a grip on the sanctions 
of a spiritual universe in which right is triumphant, truth is 


paramount and brotherhood dominant, should we not stake our 
all on a clear cut statement that we are for complete disarma- 
ment at this time? How about that as a real distinction that 
grows out of the major premise of our faith? And have we the 
gumption to see it and the steady will to abide by its affirmation? 
God help us! 

If we are ready to stand on the implications of our faith 
and affirm to the world its clearly revealed motive in the teach- 
ings of Jesus, then let us say so and stand or fall on it as a church. 
I verily believe the world is in need of just such a demonstration, 
just such a service as that. 

If there is any other observation to make at this juncture, 
it is merely to make sure that such a conclusion flows inevitably 
from the acceptance of the Fatherhood of God as our premier 
faith. If God is Father and the whole world of human interests 
flow from His creative energy, how can we escape the conclusion 
that He requires us to be brothers in motive and reality to all 
other humans? And if that be inescapable, why would that not 
be distinction enough to accept it pragmatically? What can we 
offer in justification for such stultification as its rejection entails? 
In heaven’s name let us go up to Buffalo to sound the clarion 
note of brotherhood in the industrial revolution now upon us. 
Tet us proclaim the whole counsel of God the Father and go forth 
as its consciously directed evangels. 

Dr. Nash might have said this with more fervor and pun- 
gency than I have said it. Dr. Perkins surely allows me to say 
it from anything that he said to the contrary. It may simmer 
down to a distinctiveness of pure unadulterated quality. With 
that I have no opposing word. Surely this would be something 
different to the eyes of the world, and there is where we need to 
focus attention. Men and brethren, the Church of Jesus will 
never be Christian till it has sacrificially assumed the burden 
of transforming this old world. and reconciling it to the thought 
of God the Father. Then wars will disappear, want and penury 
will disappear, crime will be cured, disease will be non-existent 
for the most part, education will flourish as the green bay tree, 
brotherhood and contentment will cover the land as the waters 
cover the sea. 

Is there anything for us to do? 
we a mission? 
work to do? 


Are we ready to quit? Have 
Will the time ever come when we will not have a 


Charles E. Petty. 


* * 


MR. GLEASON’S ABLE WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish a word of commendation might be spoken through 
the columns of the Christian Leader in behalf of the splendid 
service being rendered by the Rev. Homer Gleason in Rochester, 
Minn. I have first-hand information, and I feel that the de- 
nomination has reason to take pride in its share in the good-cheer 
hospital service rendered in this world-famous medical center. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gleason were most helpful to us while we were in 
Rochester and showed us many kindnesses. They keep in close 
touch with all Universalists and Unitarians who visit the Clinic, 
and they give valuable assistance and good cheer continually. 
While I was in the hospital there were three other Universalists 
there, and I know they received the same careful attention given 
me. Isimply want to express my heartfelt appreciation. . 

Fred A. Line. 


Phoenix, Arizona. 
* * 


THE NEW COVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader just came to-day, and I am writing this merely 
to compliment the editor, or whoever is responsible, on the 
Leader’s new dress. It is neat and attractive, and I especially 
like the new slogan, ‘‘A Journal of the Universalist Fellowship.” 
As the last two copies of the Leader have carried this new cover, 
T conclude that it is to be permanent. I certainly hope so. 

Lewis R. Lowry. 

North Olmstead, Ohio. 
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Christianity 
Since Calvary. By Lewis Browne. 
(Maemillan. $8.50.) 


Mr. Browne calls his new book “An In- 
terpretation of Christian History.” It is 
rather a history of Christianity. Of 
course the writing of history involves in- 
terpretation at many points, since even a 
selection of facts worth recording implies 
a judgment as to what facts are relevant, 
and relevance can not be decided without 
a previous theory having been accepted. 
Mr. Browne’s general theory is, one might 
say in general terms, one that modern 
liberal scholarship would support. It is 
the theory that the development of Chris- 
tian faith and organization is to be ex- 
plained in terms of varying social, political, 
and intellectual conditions. But Mr. 
Browne neither defends this (now widely 
accepted) view in advance nor offers 
generalizations at the end of his story. He 
proceeds straight to the task of telling the 
story realistically. He has evidently fa- 
miliarized himself with all the important 
literature on the various periods and fac- 
tors in the development, and he has an un- 
canny gift for the selection of telling illus- 
tration. 

The danger in all such outline histories 
of civilization, of Christianity, of science, 
etc., is that the story is told with an eye 
on its vividness and appeal to the intended 
audience. This often means that the less 
commendable features of the story are 
made more of than is entirely justified. 
Not that any of the follies, errors, or crimes 
of individuals or institutions should be 
condoned or concealed, of course. But 
through folly, superstition and error men 
grope their way towards truth, and even 
if a great pioneer of religious truth like 
Jesus is followed by men who misunder- 
stand his person and distort his message 
mankind is nevertheless given something 
that can never be wholly lost. Through 
the centuries there has been, and to-day 
there is, evidence that this is true. The 
story of Christianity can be told so as to 
make this clear without in the least ignor- 
ing the less agreeable aspects of the story. 
Mr. Browne could do it well. 

In the meantime he has given us a vivid 
and very readable story. It will not be 
welcomed by the orthodox, but it will 
help many readers to understand the 
heritage which has brought us the mixed 
blessings of modern ecclesiasticism. 

Lindsay, on p. 380, should be Lindsey, 
as perhaps may be remarked by one who 
was one of Lindsey’s successors. 


The Making of the Christian Mind. 


By Gaius Glenn Atkins. (R.R. Smith. 
$1.00.) 


Dr. Atkins has the great advantage of - 


writing about a religion which he knows 


Conducted by Harold E, B. Speight 


not only as an erudite scholar but as a man 
of strong convictions born of persona] ex- 
perience. He has all the gifts of vivid 
exposition, lucid style, and keen human 
sympathy possessed by Mr. Browne, but 
he has, in addition, a life-time’s experience 
of Christianity as a way of life. The 
result is that his book is a surer guide to 
what really has happened in the lives of 
men and women who have professed the 
Christian faith, a deeper interpretation, 
than ‘Since Calvary.” 

The dollar edition brings this work 
within the reach of many who did not 
secure the earlier edition. It deserves a 
very wide circulation. 

* * 


Twenty-Nine Religious Radicals 


Stormers of Heaven. By Solomon B. 

Freehof. (Harper. $2.00.) 

Rabbi Solomon of Chicago, a popular 
speaker, sums up in one book the con- 
tributions of the Founders of Judaism, 
the “Five Greatest Christians,” five 
famous atheists, five free thinkers, five 
royal builders of religion, and finally (as 
men not otherwise to be classified) five 
“religious geniuses.’”’ The author is bold 
indeed to venture an exposition, in thirty 
pages, of what the “‘five greatest”’ Christians 
(Paul, Augustine, Hildebrand, Francis and 
Luther) accomplished. He has a gift for 
concise statement, but the result through- 
out is dangerously near the superficial. 
Jesus is finally (with Moses, Zoroaster, 
Buddha and Mohammed) given six pages! 
“He made the Divine personal for myriads 
of worshipers, and posterity in gratitude 
has made his personality divine.” That 
is clever epigram, but the history of the 
doctrine of the deity of Jesus can not be 
quite so simply stated. 

It is hard to see just what purpose such 
a volume is intended to serve. 

ok * 
Sermons 


Great Themes of the Christian Faith. 
By various authors. (R. R. Smith. 
$2.00.) 

Not a volume of ‘‘best’’ sermons, but a 
representative collection, including ser- 
mons by preachers of North and South, 
East and West. So far as doctrine and 
emphasis are concerned the authors make 
strange bedfellows, though there are no 
representatives of extreme positions. 
Charles E. Jefferson, William P. Merrill, 
and Gaius G. Atkins are the left wing 
members of the group of authors, so that 
the “‘safety and soundness” of the book 
may be considered assured. Speaking 
generally (there are exceptins) the 
preachers are all concerned with actuali- 
ties and realize the problems ordinary 
men face when they try to live by faith. 
They are not much concerned with the 
needs of the church or its interests; it is 


Our Library Desk 


the need of the world and of men that lies 
on their hearts. Several of them have 
strong words of hope and faith to offer. 


The Nameless Longing. By Hubert L. 

Simpson. (Harper. $2.00.) 

Here are twenty-four sermons by the 
minister of Westminster Church in Lon- 
don. They are at once real sermons and 
the offerings of a mind at work on real 
issues. “It is no time for spinning blood- 
less theological theories .... or trying 
to preach in the terms and phrases of a by- 
gone age.” Mr. Simpson does not try. 
His energy goes rather into a very effective 
precentation of a strong faith, a broad 
sympathy with the personal need of his 
hearers, and the great goals of our com- 
mon effort. Literature and life are both 
made to pay tribute in the service of the 
soul. 

* * 
Prohibition 
Dry America. By Atticus Webb, with 
an introduction by Senator Morris 

Sheppard. (Cokesbury Press. Fifty 

cents.) 

The author of this concise and admir- 
able statement of the case against alco- 
holic beverages, of whatever name, knows 
his subject and knows how to state facts 
in a simple manner. The reader who has 
derived most of his information (and mis- 
information) from the publie press and 
casual conversation will be surprised and 
enlightened by the two chapters devoted 
to “The Harvest from the Highteenth 
Amendment.” 

One aim of the author was to present 
the book in a few brief chapters, sum- 
marized by a questionnaire at the close, 
to guide as well as to provoke discussion 
in classes using the book. There is also 
a bibliography with each chapter. 

Here is exactly what our young people 
in particular need in the way of a simple 
statement of the physiological, psycho- 
logical, and especially economic results of 
the use of alcohol. 

With no attempt to present prohibition 
as a complete success, the author succeeds 
in showing it as far superior to any form of 
control ever tried anywhere. 

Few writers on this subject have seen 
more clearly or stated better the dangers 
resulting from ‘“‘moderate” drinking and 
the fact that in a motorized and mechan- 
ized age the return of “light wines and 
beer” would work far greater havoc than 
would be wrought by stronger liquors, 
which soon produce manifestly harmful 
results and incapacitate the drinker. 

This book can be recommended highly 
for use in church school classes, young 
people’s societies, and clubs of either sex 
seeking reliable and scientific information. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Danbury, Ct. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION 


The State Y. P. C. U. of Massachu- 
setts holds its annual convention in Brock- 
ton, October 11, 12, 18. President Ed- 
ward K. Hempel of Swampscott lays down 
the gavel which he has held during the 
past four years. His service has been 
steady and faithful. Under his adminis- 
tration, the Clara Barton Fresh Air Camp 
has become a major enterprise for the 
Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. The Massa- 
chusetts Alumni Association was formed 
last year, and the New England Get-To- 
gether has become an event that Massa- 
chusetts sponsors each year. Besides 
leading the way for these progressive steps, 
Hempel has gathered a group of loyal 
workers whose efforts must serve to carry 
on the cause of the Y. P. C. U. in the Bay 
State. 


* * 


NEW ENGLAND GET-TOGETHER 


It is not too early for us to think about 
the New England Get-Together which is 
usually held early in January. Last year, 
Worcester invited the crowd, and arranged 
a very successful meeting, with a worth- 
while conference in the afternoon, The 
National Office worked in co-operation 
with the Worcester Union, and partly fi- 
nanced the project. 

The National Office will again super- 
vise the New England Get-together. 
Invitations from local unions requesting 
that the meeting be held in their churches 
may be sent to M. A. Kapp, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. The conditions to be kept 
in mind are as follows: 

1. An afternoon conference with suit- 
able speakers must be arranged. 

2. In the evening a banquet and dance, 
at a reasonable price, are to be held. 

3. A Sunday morning service is tobe 
arranged. ; 

4. The meeting must be self-supporting 
as far as possible. The National Union 
will pay half of any reasonable deficit, 
and expects half of any surplus. 

* * 


UNDERSTANDING THE BASES > 


The Catholic Church has continued to 
stand for some things which it considers 
fundamental. It has developed a body of 
understanding about those fundamental 
things. It knows how to act effectively 
about those fundamental things. It knows 
how to teach them thoroughly. 

Universalism will never grow, it will 
not even endure, unless its youth under- 
stand the fundamental things it stands for. 
Every minister can well afford to spend 
some time in teaching to his young people 
the root-ideas in Universalism. If we 
would win loyalties that last, we must 
teach ideas that drive deep into the soul. 
Our attitude must become clear enough to 


live by. Unless we are -rooted firmly in 
something, we are likely to be swept this 
way or that. Without a continual re- 
emphasis upon the things which are basic 
we admit either that we have no clear point 
of view, or that it is not worth enunciating. 
Without restoring our sense of being, we 
take of the color of the strong forces which 
do assert their sense of being. 
x * 
MURRAY GROVE 


The Joint Institute at Murray Grove 
was a great success. Enthusiastic reports 
keep coming to our desk. They praise 
Dr. and Mrs. Huntley. They praise Mr. 
and Mrs. Hempel. They praise Dr. van 
Schaick. They praise Stewart Diem of 
Brooklyn, who worked hard to boost 
Murray Grove. They praise Rev. Con- 
nie Greenway, who headed the Committee 
on Publicity for Murray Grove. 

Three times as many young people 
came out for the Labor Day week-end as 


came last year. The housing quarters 
were filled to capacity. This alone is 
indicative of a progressive tendency. 

* * 


NOTES IN BRIEF 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Ferry Beach Re- 
union to be held in Boston in 1982. 


The New Hampshire State Y. P. C. U. 
Convention will be held Oct. 3 and 4 at 
Manchester. President Shorey steps out 
of his position this year. His work has 
been energetic and effective. We wish 
his administration were going to continue. 


Severalstate unions failed toreportin the 
presidents’ exchange last month. These 
reports are due every month. By an over- 
sight on the part of President Kapp, three 
letters which were sent failed to be pub- 
lished. 


The Illinois State Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion will be held at Hoopeston. 


The Minnesota State Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention will be held at Rochester on Oct. 
3 and 4. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 


DR. BISHOP WRITES OF THE SUM- 
. MER SCHOOL 
My dear Miss Powell: 

Allow me to express my interest in the 
work of your summer school, and in fact 
all the work you are doing for the mountain 
folk. When I attended the opening of 
your school last May I was impressed with 
the good faith on the part of teachers and 
pupils. The real earnestness of those little 
folks was enough to make me feel that I 
would like to devote my life to them. I 
like people who are trying to help them- 
selves. 

My hope is that the time will come 
when we can combine your work on the 
Pigeon River and the work of the Young 
People’s Institute on White Lake, in a 
state wide educational program for Lib- 
eralism. . 

Please accept my congratulations on 
your wonderful work. 

The September Bulletin carries the story 
of the 1931 Summer School. 

* * 
MATSU SENDS A LETTER OF FARE- 
WELL 

A letter of thanks and farewell to the 
members of the W.N. M.A. It is almost 
ten years since I came back from America 
as a native missionary under the W. N. 
M.A. I feel ashamed when I think how 
little I have accomplished during those 
years. But you have been always very 
generous to have meas your worker and 
have been very kind to me, and I really 
do not know how to thank you for the 
kindness you showed me all these years. 
At every Christmas time, the greetings 


from the Mission Circles and the dear 
friends of America piled up in a heap on my 
desk. And J received them with much ap- 
preciation, although I could not answer to 
each of them. It was with a great regret 
that I had to resign, owing to my family 
necessity. But I thought it necessary 
and best for the work itself to have some- 
body better fitted for the position. Al- 
though I resign from the position, I shall 
go to the Dojin House for teaching once 
or twice a week. I shall be so happy to be 
with the Mission as long as I live, for noth- 
ing can estrange me from the Mission 
which brought me up and educated me 
and has done so much for me. 

Before I close this letter of good-by, may 
I repeat once more that I thank you with 
all my heart for what you have done for 
me and for my sisters and brothers in 
Japan. 

I pray for God’s blessings upon you all. 

Yours sincerely, 
Matsu Yoshioka. 

It is, of course, with deep regret that 
we have accepted our Matsu’s resignation. 
She expresses her gratitude for what we 
have done for her. We express to her 
our sincere thanks for what she has done 
for us. Her service in Blackmer Home 
and Dojin House has been of the finest 
type. Through her we have been able to 
show to her brothers and sisters our genuine 
friendship for them and desire to help 
them. We know that she will always keep 
in touch with us in Japan and will always 
have much to offer. We shall not lose our 
Matsu. Her Christian influence will be 
felt wherever she may be. 


| 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


* * KOK KK K OK KK K K KK KK K 


PLEDGING FOR CUR WORK 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
s On Sept. 15, we mailed the appeal * 
* for pledges to be reported at the * 
* Buffalo Convention. Within two * 
* days the responses had begun to * 
* come in. The first individual * 
* pledge was from the editor of the * 
* Christian Leader. The first school * 
* pledge was from the Church of the * 
* Redemption, Boston. Thus it * 
* seems that, unlike the prophets, we * 
* are honored in our own country! * 
* Weare grateful, dear friends. May * 
* “ your tribe increase! z 
* * 
* * 


A DREAM AND ITS FULFILMENT 


The above is the title of the pageant to 
be given on Tuesday evening, Oct. 20, at 
Buffalo. It has been prepared by Miss 
Earle and Miss Yates in collaboration, 
and Miss Yates will direct its production. 
Rev. Max Kapp will take the part of the 
Dreamer. Miss Emma Sloan of Buffalo 
is to take charge of the episodes given by 
members of the Buffalo church school. 
Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing and the 
pianist of the Buffalo school will furnish 
the incidental music. 

* * 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 
Stanley Manning 

An arm three thousand miles long sounds 
like a deformity, but is really a help to 
good will and brotherhood. On Children’s 
Sunday I asked the boys and girls of our 
Sunday school in Augusta, Maine, who 
wanted to send greetings and good wishes 
to boys and girls in Europe, to shake hands 
with me, and then when I met boys and 
girls on the Good Will Tour, I would pass 
on the hand-shake to them, and it would 
be like having an arm three thousand miles 
long. 

The opportunity to pass this friendly 
greeting along came on the first Sunday 
in July at Essex Church (Unitarian) in 
London. Sunday schools in Great Britian 
are held in the afternoon, and I waited 
with the boys and girls until what we would 
call the vestry was opened and we all went 
in. The superintendent of the school, 
Mr. Herbert Gimson, welcomed me, and 
when I told him of my interest in Sunday 
school work he very courteously changed 
his program for the day and invited me to 
speak. 

Essex Church formerly met in Essex 
Hall, the Unitarian headquarters in Lon- 
don, but with the growth of the city moved 
out to its present location about fifty years 
ago. The result is that only a small part 
of its congregation lives near by, and, as 
is the case with many of our city churches 


at home, it draws its Sunday school from 
the neighborhood, rather than from the 
families of its own congregation. There 
was an attendance of about sixty on July 5, 
a surprisingly small falling off from the 
winter attendance. They close only in 
August, as does the church. 

The opening service differed very little 
from those in our schools, except that the 
responses were chanted instead of read. 
When the time came for me to speak, I 
told the boys and girls about our Sunday 
schools at home, and my commission to 
carry the hand-shake and greetings of 
good will to them from the boys and girls 
at home. Then Mr. Gimson took me 
around to the various classes and I had a 
chance to take each boy and girl by the 
hand and so give the greeting a little 
personaltouch. Perhaps that helped to ful- 
fil the purpose of the Good Will Tour, so 
that fifty or sixty of to-morrow’s citizens 
on each side of the water will have a little 
more friendly feeling for their cousins 


across the sea. 
* * 


WHAT YOU MAY BORRCW FCR 
JAPAN LESSONS 


Three sets of stereopticon pictures, 
about twelve in a set, with manuscript. 
Two boxes of Japanese curios. Small 
objects suitable to use in little groups or 
as an exhibit. 
Two packages of illustrative matter for 
group lessons. 
(1) Universalist Work in Japan. 
(2) Getting Acquainted with Our 
Shizuoka Church. 
Reservations should be made well in 
advance of the desired date. 
* * 


MUSIC IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


A course with the above title was taught 
at the Ferry Beach Institute last summer 
by Miss Harriet G. Yates. The syllabus 
prepared for students is now available for 
any who may apply, for the nominal charge 
of 25 cents to cover the cost of the mimeo- 
graphing. 

* * 
SUFFOLK NORMAL TRAINING 
SCHCCL 


Monday, Sept. 14, was a gala day for 
those who packed and swarmed the grounds 
of the Suffolk Training School. From 
every direction of the city, and its out- 
lying settlements, they came hopping and 
skipping, and when the bell rang for en- 
trance, 169 passed through and into the 
chapel. At once it was crowded almost to 
congestion. 

Teachers and pupils greeted one another 
happily. The usual routine of enrollment 
was gone through. 

Friday, the 18th, we had enrolled 182; 
we can not take in any more for lack of 
room and another teacher. The spirit of 


religion and educational training is widen- 
ing. Plant is arousing that spirit. 
We are hoping to have a successful 
term again as we did last year. 
We have such a good slogan for our be- 
ginning this year: 
“A winner never quits,” 
A quitter never wins,” 


and we are going to be a winner. 
Annie B. Willis, Principal. 


* * 


WHAT DO YOU THINK CF RICHARD 
AND JENNY? 


“Cne of the first facts about life that I 
gathered,’ said Richard, “was that one 
mustn’t repeat gossip, and that it is wisest 
to forget everything that one sees or hears: 
connected with other people. Most of 
the harm that I have seen done in life, 
and probably done myself, for which the 
guilt is usually laid on drink, lust or 
avarice, is due to mischievous and mali- 
cious gossip and to talebearing. If we 
were dumb, this world would be a far hap- 
pier place.” 

“T’m fond of a bit of scandal,” said 
Jenny. “I love it most of all when people 
come to me and say they promised they 
wouldn’t tell a soul, but of course I don’t 
count.” 

“You’re a frivolous and dangerous 
woman,” said Richard. 

x x 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Harriet G. Yates left on Sept. 16 
for an extended field trip. After short 
calls at Philadelphia and Washington, she 
reached Hutsonville, Ill., for Sunday, 
Sept. 27. In the absence of the minister, 
Rev. C. A. Polson, Miss Yates occupied 
the pulpit and later visited the church 
school. “A good school with an excellent 
staff,” is her report. After visits at Clin- 
ton and Urbana, she will participate in the 
Convention program at Hoopeston. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews took up her work 
in our office on Monday, Sept. 21, and was. 
soon as busy as if she had always sat at 
one of our desks. 


Rey. Arthur McDavitt, pastor at 
Muncie, Indiana, is lecturing at teachers” 
institutes on “Character Education.’ 
This is the fourth season that Mr. Mec- 
Davitt has given this particular lecture, 
and it is estimated that thousands of 
teachers have profited by it. 


Mr. Richard Bird, Jr., returned on 
Sept. 23, enthusiastic over his trip through 
Maine, ending at the State Convention. 
He reports that Mrs. Anna Anderson 
Rheiner was elected secretary in place of 
Mrs. Manning, who resigned, and that 
Mrs. Rheiner will also act as field worker 
in place of Mrs. Marguerite McIntire, who 
so ably filled the position last year. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


During the summer 
a bequest of $1,000 
from the estate of the 
late Dr. Clarence E. 
Rice was paid over to 
the National Memo- 
rial Church. There 
had previously been 
received through the will of Mrs. Rice, 
who died two years ago, a legacy of $500. 
These two gifts, which were wholly unre- 
stricted, have been constituted a single 
fund bearing the Rice name, by vote of 
the Board of Management, and added to 
the general endowment of the church. In 
this way there is perpetuated not only 
the memory but the generous benefaction 
of two lovers of the National Memorial 
Church. e 

The payment of this bequest serves to 
call attention to the fact that it does not 
standalone. Already, without any special 
solicitation, an endowment is beginning to 
accumulate. Bequests to the amount of 
$6,000 have already been paid and $18,500 
more is known to be in bequests which will 
be ultimately available. We have reason 
to believe that other bequests are written 
in wills or will be. In several instances 
the first knowledge of the intention of a 
donor has been the court notice that the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Super- 
intendent of Universalist Churches for 
Massachusetts, issued an inspiring letter 
recently to all ministers in the state, 
frankly facing depressing problems and 
pointing out hopeful factors. 


Rey. Carlyle Summerbell, minister of 
the Roslindale Unitarian Church of Bos- 
ton, preached his farewell sermon on 
Sept. 27 and sailed for Florida on Sept. 28, 
‘to preach in Tampa Oct. 4. 


Mr. Thell Roberson Dunn, of Fayette- 
ville, N. C., and Miss Nita Athalia Wil- 
liams of Greensboro, N. C., were married 
at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. John E. Williams of Greensboro, 
N. C., Sept. 17, Rev. H. L. Canfield of- 
ficiating. Mrs. Dunn is a graduate of the 
North Carolina College for Women, class 
of 1928, is a member of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Greensboro, and for 
several summers helped Miss Powell in 
the institute work at Inman’s Chapel. 


The preachers placed by the State Su- 
perintendent of Churches in Massachu- 
setts on Sept. 27 were as follows: South 
Weymouth, Rev. Howard D. Spoerl; Chel- 
sea, Rev. Edward Ellis; Southbridge, 
Rev. Harold I. Merrill, Brunswick, Me.; 
Lowell, First, Rev. G. E. Huntley, D. D.; 


church had been named as a legatee. These 
spontaneous bequests are one more in- 
dication that the National Memorial 
Church is taking its place in the denomina- 
tional consciousness as an object of major 
concern. 

From the beginning of the enterprise it 
has been recognized that the proper main- 
tenance of the church would ultimately 
require an adequate endowment. It is too 
much to expect that a local church of 
moderate size and resources, however de- 
voted and eager to do its full share in the 
denominational partnership, should carry 
the entire burden of maintaining our Na- 
tional Church. It is auspicious that, vir- 
tually unsolicited, about $25,000 of that 
endowment has already been promised or 
given. 

Any one contemplating such a bequest 
may leave it either to the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in trust for the mainte- 
nance of the National Memorial Church, 
or to the church directly. The corporate 
title of the latter is ‘“‘The Universalist 
National Memorial Church of Washington, 
D. C.,’’ and should be so designated in any 
will. 

In either case the money will be used 
as part of the endowment fund for main- 
taining our National Church. 


and Interests 


New Bedford, Mr. George Wood, Tufts 
College; Norwood, Rev. William A. Haney; 
North Weymouth, Rev. A. W. Grose, 
D. D.; South Acton, Rev. L. W. Coons, 
D. D.; Quincy, Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk, 
Tufts College; Leominster, Rev. Charles 
H. Pennoyer. Provincetown and Gardner 
had as preachers local men. 


President John A. Cousens, of Tufts 
College, and Mrs. Cousens sailed from 
New York Sept. 16 for an extended trip 
in Europe and Africa. President Cousens 
has been granted leave of absence from the 
college for six months. 


Rev. Helene Ulrich, who spent the sum- 
mer driving to California and back, is 
living for the present at 5 Elm Street, 
Cortland, New York. She has been do- 
ing social service work, but hopes to re- 
enter church work soon. 


Massachusetts 


North Orange.—Rev. Peter J. McInnes, 
pastor. Our church was open for services 
through most of the summer, with a con- 
gregation averaging about forty-five. The 
church school was largely attended. The 
pastor put in a week of his vacation at 
Reading, Vermont, preaching one Sunday 
at Felchville. Our services for the new 
season opened on Sept. 6. 


New Hampshire 

East Lempster.—Will E. Roberts, pas- 
tor. Again our little church is closed for 
the winter. This has been the third year 
that Mr. Roberts has been our pastor, and 
each year the attendance has increased. 
On Grange Sunday, Aug. 16, the room was 
packed to the doors. The sermons were a 
series portraying outstanding scenes in the 
life of Christ. Besides the regular sermon 
there was a special sermon each Sunday 
for the children, which increased the junior 
attendance. These little talks were en- 
joyed also by the grown-ups. The girls’ 
choir, under the leadership of Miss Elvia 
Cutler, the organist, rendered splendid 
service, which was supplemented from 
time to time by solos by Mrs. Smith or 
some of our summer guests. On one Sun- 
day the girls from Camp Vebynin sang a 
beautiful hymn with their leader, Mrs. 
Koch, at the organ. The campers and 
their leaders at Vebynin are all Christian 
Scientists, and besides being loyal to their 
own church at Newport they also attended 
many of ourservices. On Sunday evening, 
Aug. 9, nineteen of our people, with the 
pastor, attended service at the Congrega- 
tional church at Four Corners, Goshen. 
On Aug. 23, immediately following our 
morning service, twenty-three of us attend- 
ed the luncheon and afternoon services at 
the Langdon Ancestors’ Day. Sunday 
evening, Aug. 30, we held a beautiful 
candle-light service, when the pastor was 
assisted by Miss Evelyn Thurber, who 
took the entire service except the sermon 
and benediction. On July 26 our State 
Superintendent, Rev. Asa M. Bradley, 
visited our church and preached a fine ser- 
mon. Sept. 1 our annual parish picnic 
was held at Rand’s Pond. There were 
games and prizes for all ages. The lunches 
were set out as one great spread and par- 
taken of by all alike. 

Gorham.—Rey. H. A. Markley, pastor. 
Another series of sunset services at Dolly 
Copp campground in the National Forest 
was provided this year, with Rev. James 
W. Vallentyne of Portland as the first 
speaker. Others were Rev. R. F. Roundy 
of the Congregational Conference of 
Maine, C. H. Williams, Ph. D., of the 
Community Baptist church at Whitefield, 
Walter Pavy of the Methodist church in 
Berlin, and Rev. A. A. Richard of the Chris- 
tian church in Franklin. Many others, 
too, made contribution of musical talent 
and time, especially Mr. Stanley P. Stey- 
ens of Marblehead. Mr. Stevens was at 
our church organ several Sunday morn- 
ings, gave another delightful recital one 
week night, and was ‘“‘the stand-by” at the 
cottage organ Sunday evenings. Weather 
conditions were repeatedly unfavorable, 
but spoken appreciation gave cheer to the 
promoters. The committee in charge in- 
cluded the local Methodist pastor, Rev. 
H. O. Megert, and one of his laymen. Mr. 
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Vallentyne and Mr. Roundy were also 
morning speakers in All Souls Universalist 
Church. Mr. Markley was asked for a 
third season to share the five days with 
the boys and girls of the Interstate Larger 
Parish (Upper Androscoggin Valley) at 
Camp Gordon. A special assignment this 
year was the sermon Sunday afternoon, 
when parents were present to share in the 
communion service, and two of the boys 
acted as deacons. Mr. Markley is serving 
as associate to the chairman of the Court 
of Honor, Roy Scouts of America, in the 
Northern District of the Daniel Webster 
Council. In this capacity he finds the 
qualified examiners for the Merit Badge 
advancement by Scouts of the local troop. 
Our layman, Mr. Guy L. Shorey, is vice 
chairman for the district, and specially 
in charge of the campaign for funds to 
provide our share of the expense of the 
Council. This was Mr. Markley’s third 
season with the Congregational Ministers’ 
Retreat (at Durham). Our Gorham church 
school was awarded the banner for the 
largest percentage of attendance at the 
Sunday School County Convention at 
Jefferson. 

Kensington.—Not since Mary A. Liver- 
more preached in the Universalist church 
here has so large a congregation turned out 
as attended Sept. 13 to hear Miss Ramona 
J. Sawyer, daughter of Hon. Roland D. 
Sawyer, who is studying for the Univer- 
salist ministry at Tufts College. Miss 
Sawyer took as her text the words of Paul 
at Mars Hill, ‘We are all offspring of 
God,” and she set forth the great contrbu- 
tion Universalism has made in breaking 
down the old theological barriers between 
Christian sects, and said its past success 
was a challenge to the Universalist Church 
to be a pioneer in breaking down all bar- 
riers between men, whether of race, creed, 
sect or color. Miss Rachel F. Cummings 
of Ware sang two solos. 


%* * 


ANCESTORS’ DAY AT LANGDON 


From a New Hampshire newspaper to 
which we would give proper credit if its 
name appeared on the clipping, we quote 
in part the story of Ancestors’ Day at 
Langdon, N. H., written by Sarah A. 
Porter. The old meeting-house at Lang- 
don was built in 1791. 

“The skies and breath of Heaven fa- 
vored the pilgrims in returning to the 
scenes of early days, so that the common 
in front of the beautiful building with its 
spire pointing skyward, was early alive 
with those who had come to the services. 

“The bell which John Langdon promised 
the old meeting-house is not there to call 
the people to worship. But the people 
‘gathered with one consent’ within the 
walls of the sacred place. Asa M. Brad- 
ley, State Superintendent and Secretary, 
presided both morning and afternoon, the 
large congregation being early seated. 
The opening hymn was, ‘God is in His holy 


temple.’ Rev. Lee S. McCollester, being 
introduced on other occasions as ‘the son 
of his father,’ needed no introduction here, 
and his address was followed with intense 
interest, a reminiscent sermon giving the 
aims of our forefathers in forming them- 
selves together in body politic for the good 
of all. 

“At noon the tables, spread in the hall 
below for fifty-eight persons, were quickly 
filled to partake of a bountiful free lunch 
provided, while many lingered to examine 
the select portraits on the walls of the 
audience room. 

“The addresses in the afternoon by 
Rev. F. B. Chatterton, the live preacher 
at Portsmouth, who lost his way several 
times in coming to our quiet hamlet, and 
the sermon by the Philadelphia minister, 
who said he was puzzled to understand 
why he should be selected to come to 
Langdon, perhaps forgetting that he stood 
in the footprints of the Ballous, the 
Skinners, A. A. Miner and many other 
notable men and some women, gave the 
audience much to take with them for 
thought and meditation. 

“Should any think lightly of this in- 
stitutional day, they should hark back and 
remember the favors they are enjoying 
which came through those who lived be- 
fore them. 

“We have not time to give a perfect 
record of the day. M. A. Currier with his 
orchestra furnished the usual fine music 
for the occasion, with the people joining 
heartily in song. 

“The audience in the afternoon tested 
the capacity and strength of the building, 
and never were more home-comers present 
than at this time. 

“Beginning in a small way, by a woman 
preacher, more than a score of years ago, 
this Pilgrimage has continued to grow, 
and we believe with far-reaching results, 
until it has become a great occasion. 

“Tt was a rare pleasure that Miss Geor- 
gene Bowen of Bellows Falls and Tokyo, 
Japan, who promised the writer, before 
she went to Japan six years ago, could fulfil 
that promise in the afternoon by giving 
a brief delightful talk upon the work in 
the Orient. She sails almost immediate- 
ly for another five year period. 

“The suggestion of a large hearted in- 
dividual, who has been so generous to our 
near by towns, has been followed, in that 
other portraits of early pioneers and towns- 
people have been placed on the walls of 
this priceless old building. New portraits 
this year are those of well remembered 
persons: Mr. and Mrs. Asa Holden, a 
brother of Deacon Edmund Holden, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ingalls Dinsmore, this 
lady before marriage being Sukey Holden, 
a sister. These were presented by the 
widow of the late Henry Holden. A 
companion portrait of John Langdon, for 
whom our town was named, has been se- 
cured, a copy of which was kindly pro- 
cured by a studio in Portsmouth, copied 


from one in a Masonic Hall there loaned. 
for the purpose, being the only known one, 
of Brig. Gen. John Sullivan for whom our 
county was named. It was a ticklish 
job to take the original from the frame, 
which was ready to fall apart from age, 
and the photographer breathed a sigh: of 
relief when the portrait was again hung ‘on 
the wall. This portrait bears the copy of 
the original handwriting of John Sullivan. 
This adds to the value of the portrait. | 

“We are glad to say that other portraits 
were promised at this meeting: one of 
Samuel King, a sturdy representative name 
in Langdon. Who are the next? 

“Those who are keen to preserve the 
best resent any change in any detail of 
these old historic buildings. Old parts 
repaired and brightened up, but the ap- 
pearance in every detail to be the same as 
long-ago. 

“On a Pilgrimage morning, the stately 
walls with their wealth of legend, of his— 
tory, and of ‘religious meaning, attract 
these large gatherings. From the top of 
the lofty spire, the vane faces the wintry 
wind, and the summer squall. The Old 
Meeting-house is an everlasting sentinel 
over the rocks, the hills and the wind-swept. 
fields of this old town.” : 


* * 


DEATH CF REV. ALFRED J. 
CARDALL 


Rey. Alfred J. Cardall of South Wey- 
mouth, Mass., died Sept. 28 at North 
Conway, N. H., when on vacation with 
his sister, Miss Alice E. Cardall of Boston. 
He is survived by his widow and two sons, 
Freeman W. of New York, and Alfred J., 
Jr., of Hingham. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1931 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Monday, Oct. 5, at 10.45. - Church of 
the Redemption, Boston. Speaker, Rev. 
John Clarence Lee, D. D. Subject: 
“Around the World in Nineteen Months.”’ 

While, according to Jules Verne, Phile- 
mon Fogg circled the earth in eighty days, 
Dr. Lee took over a year and a half for the 
journey. That gave him time for many 
adventures and enlightening observa- 
tions. He will share some of his satis- 
factions with his fellow-ministers. 

There will be no meeting on Cct. 12, 
which is a holiday. The meetings of 
Oct. 19 and Oct. 26 will be omitted on ac- 
count of the General Convention, but 
ministers remaining in Roston on Oct. 19 
will attend a union meeting held in the 
Church of the New Jerusalem under the 
auspices of the Poston Federation of 
Churches 


SS 
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On Nov. 2 a chairman of international 
prominence will speak on a question of 
great interest and importance. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Eev. Elmore McNeill McKee is 
pastor of Trinity Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of Buffalo, N. Y. He 
was for some time recently chap- 
lain of Yale University and rector 
of an Episcopal church in New 
Haven. He is the editor of “What 
Can Students Believe,” and author 
of one of the chapters. 

Rev. James W. Hailwood is pas- 
tor of the Universalist church in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rey. Sheldon Shepard is minis- 
ter of the First Universalist Church 
of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dr. C. Ellwood Nash, former 

president of Lombard College, has 
served Universalist churches in 
Abington, Mass., Stamford, Conn., 
Newtonville, Mass., Akron, Ohio, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Galesburg, IIl., 
Los Angeles, Cal. For many years 
he was a trustee of the Universalist 
General Convention and at one 
time was Field Secretary. 
_ Norman C. Schlichter of Annville, 
Pa., is a lecturer, writer and worker 
in the field of industrial relations. 
He has served as welfare adviser in 
coal, lumber, textile, and other 
industries. 

Carl A. Hempel is director of re- 
ligious eduation in the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Lynn, Mass., 
and vice-dean of the Northern New 
England School of Religious Edu- 
cation at Durham, N. H. 
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Notices 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


_ Tuesday, October 20, Ministers’ Conference, 
Hotel Statler. Morning—Subject: ‘‘Preaching in 
the Modern. World.”’ Speakers: Rev. Elmore M. 
McKee, former chaplain of Yale University, now 
rector of Trinity Church, Buffalo, author of ‘‘What 
Can Students Believe?” Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of Buffalo. 
Discussion from the floor. The two addresses will 
be limited to thirty minutes each. They will deal 
particularly with the new technique and emphasis 
needed in preaching to a modern congregation. 
Ample opportunity will be allowed for discussion. 
Afternoon—Subject: ‘“‘Modernizing the Church 
Service.” Speaker: Rev. Tracy Pullman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The afternoon addresses will likewise 
be limited to thirty minutes each. They will deal 
with experiments in modernizing the service of 
worship, according to dignified and elevated stand- 
ards. Ample opportunity for discussion. The 
day’s program will close with the business meeting 
of the Universalist Ministerial Union, reports of of- 
ficers, etc. Onportunity will be given here for the 
discussion of denominational projects, the airing of 
any grievances, imagined or otherwise, which the 
ministers may have. ; 

Wednesday, October 21, Grace-Messiah Uni- 
yersalist Church, North and Mariner Streets. Eve- 


ning—7.15 Call to order. Partial Roll Call. Ap- 
Pointment of Sessional Committees. 7.30. Ser- 
vice of Worship. Occasional sermon, Rev. H. W. 
Reed, D. D., New York. Communion service. 
Offering for Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund. 

Thursday, October 22, Hotel Statler Ball Room. 
Morning—8.30. Devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. N. E. McLaughlin, Wisconsin. General 
Theme: “Some First Things of Jesus.’’ Subject: 
“The Kingdom of Inwardness.” 9. Business ses- 
sion. Call to order. Roll Call. President’s Ad- 
dress. Reports—Board of ‘Trustees, Treasurer, 
Secretary and General Superintendent, Board of 
Foreign Missions, Commissions and Committees. 
Afternoon—2 to 4. Conferences of Commissions; 
Comity and Unity, Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., 
presiding. Social Welfare, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer 
presiding. Subject: Social Faith and Social Forces. 
1. The Cure and Prevention of Crime. 2. The 
Cure and Prevention of Unemployment. Evening— 
7.30. Platform Meeting. Presiding: Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D. General Theme: “Our Faith and Its 
Extension.’”” Ten minute addresses: ‘Extending 
Our Faith in an Old New England Parish,” Rev. 
Seth R. Brooks, Massachusetts. ‘“‘Church Exten- 
sion in Canada.’”’ ‘“Chureh Extension in Califor- 
nia.”’ ‘Church Extension in the South,’”’ Rev. H. L. 
Canfield, North Carolina. ‘‘Church Extension in 
Colorado,” Rev. H. H. Niles, Colorado. ‘Church 
Extension in the Middle West,’ Rev. W. H. Mac- 
pherson, L. H. D., Illinois. 

Friday, October 23, Hotel Statler Ball Room. 
Morning—8.30. Devotional service, conducted by 


Rey. N. E. MeLaughlin, Wisconsin. General 
Theme: “Some First Things of Jesus.’’ Subject: 
“Life That Is More than Meat.’? 9. Business 


Session. Report of Committee on Official Reports. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. Report of 
Committee on Nominations. Election of Officers. 
Afternoon—2 to 4. Conference of Commission on 
Foreign Relations and World Peace, Rev. H. E. 
Benton, D. D., Pennsylvania, presiding. Evening— 
7.30. Platform Meeting. General Theme: “Our 
Faith and Its Extension.’”? Address: Rev. Henry M. 
Cary, D. D., Japan. Address: (Speaker to be as- 
signed). ‘Our Church as It Is,” illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

Saturday, October 24, Hotel Statler Ball Room. 
Morning—8.30. Devotional service, conducted by 


Rev. N. E. McLaughlin, Wisconsin. General 
Theme: “Some First Things of Jesus.”’ Subject: 
“Treasures of the Heart.’’ 9. Business session. 
Evening—Convention Banquet for all. Greetings 


from denominational representatives. Speaker: Mrs. 
Stella Marek Cushing. 

Sunday, October 25, Grace-Messiah Universalist 
Church, North and Mariner Streets. Morning— 
10.45. Service of worship. Sermon: Rev. M. D. 
Shutter, D. D., Minnesota. Evening—7.30. Plat- 


form Meeting. Presiding: Rev. F. D. Adams, D. D., 


Michigan. Address: Rev. C. R. Skinner, D. D., 
Massachusetts. Address: Mr. Barclay Acheson, 
New York. 

* * 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church will hold its 19th annual con- 
vention in Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, with the 
following program: 

Saturday, Oct. 17. 7.30 p. m. Get-Together at 
Grace-Messiah Church. ‘A Convention Broad- 
cast,’’ Mr. Albert H. Homans, announcer. 

Sunday, Oct. 18. 10.30 a.m. Worship and occa- 


sional sermon at Grace-Messiah Church. Rev. 
Clare C. Blauvelt, preacher. 7.30 p. m. Platform 
Meeting at Grace-Messiah Church. Rev. H. M. 


Cary, D. D., of Tokyo, Japan. 
nounced. 

Monday, Oct. 19. All sessions at Hotel Statler. 
9.30 a. m. Business session. President John M. 
Ratcliff, presiding. Appointment of committees. 
Reports of Executive Board, Treasurer, Auditing 
Committee. Report of Field Work and Leader- 
ship Training, Miss Harriet G. Yates. Report on 
the Council of Religious Education, Mr. Richard 
Bird, Jr. 1.80 p. m. Business session. Report of 
Recommendations Committee. Report of Nomina- 
tions Committee. Election of Officers. 7.80 p. m. 
Address: “Some Modern Aspects of Education,” 


Topic to be an- 


Dr. Samuel B. Capen, Chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo. Address: ‘‘How These Principles Affect 
Religious Education,’”’” Dr. A. H. MacLean of St. 
Lawrence University. 

Tuesday, Oct. 20. 9.30 to 11.30 a. m.. Group 
Conferences. Children’s Division led by Miss 
Harriet G. Yates. Young People’s Division led by 
Miss Susan Andrews. Adult Education led by Rev. 
Weston A. Cate. Tuesday afternoon free for trip 
to Niagara Falls. 7.30 p.m. Pageant: ‘‘A Dream 
and.Its Fulfilment.’”? “Dreams are they—but, they 
are God’s Dreams,’ Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, D. D., 
of Illinois. ‘‘Consecration and Challenge,” Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Superintendent of the 
Universalist Church. 

a) nae 
NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 


The 37th annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the Universalist church at Herkimer, 
N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 7, 1931, for the receiving of 
reports, election of officers and the transaction of 
such other business as may. legally come before it. 

Edith W- Johnson, Recording Secretary. 


Proposed Amendment to the Constitution 


Notice is hereby given of the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the W. U. M. 8S. of New 
York State, to be presented at the Herkimer Con- 
vention: 

Amend Article IV, Sec. I, by adding, “and other 
Special superintendents,” so that the section shall 
read: ‘‘The officers of this society shall consist of a 
president, a vice-president, a recording secretary, a 
corresponding secretary, a treasurer and two trus- 
tees, who together with the State Superintendent of 
Clara Barton Guilds and other special superintendents 
shall constitute the Executive Board.” 


Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
xe 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 106th annual session of the New York Con- 
vention of Universalists will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Herkimer, N. Y., Oct. 7 and 8, 
for the election of officers and the transaction of any 
business that may legaily come before it. 

The annual convention of the State Sunday Schoo} 
Association will begin on Monday, Oct. 5. The 
annual conventions of the Woman’s State Aid Asso- 
ciation and the Women’s Missionary Society will 
be held on Oct. 7. 


Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
* x 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention 


The 19th annual convention of the General Sun- 
day School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held in the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., be- 
ginning on Saturday evening, Oct. 17, 1931, and con- 
tinuing through Tuesday, Oct. 20, 1931. The pro- 
gram includes business, instruction and inspiration. 
All schools are urged to send a full delegation. 


Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* x 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Tuesday, Oct. 20. 2 p. m. Devotional service, 
Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman. 2.15. Convention called 
to order. Call for biennial session. Appointment of 
committees. 2.30. Greetings. Buffalo Mission Cir- 
cle, Mrs. Alonzo M. Vincent, president. Message 
from Universalist General Convention, Rev. Frank 
D. Adams, D. D., president. Response, Mrs. Irving 
L. Walker. 2.45. Records of the last Biennial Meet- 
ing. Reports of Executive Board, Corresponding 
Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, Literature Secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary, Finance Committee. 
3. Joint Session with: Clara Barton Guild. Greet- 
ings, Miss H. Eola Mayo, National Guild Secretary. 
3.15. Dramatization: ‘‘With the Sunrise Guild.” 
Introductory talk by Miss Regina Cary. 4. Guild 
Round Table, Miss Mayo presiding. (Other partici- 
pants to be announced.) 5.30. Women’s World 
Friendship Banquet, Hotel Statler. 

Wednesday, Oct. 21. 8.45 a. m. Devotional ser- 
vice, Miss Susan M. Andrews. 9. President’s Ad- 
dress. 9.15. Reports of Departments: Membership 
and Friendly Letter, Southern Work, Japan, Clara 
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Barton Birthplace, Mission Study, Literature and 
Missionary Boxes, Church Building Loan, Social 
Service. 9.85. Committee on Credentials. Com- 
mittee on Nominations. Committee on Election of 
Officers. 10. Roll Call of States. 10.45. Address, 
Rev. Harry L. Canfield, D. D. 11.15. ‘‘On to Greens- 
boro,” Rev. Hannah J. Powell. 11.45. Address, 
Rey. Hannah J. Powell. 12.15. Recess. 1.30 
p. m. Devotional Hymn Service. 1.40. Prayer for 
Missionaries, Mrs. Lottie P. Sampson. 1.50. Ad- 
dress, Rev. Maude Lyon Cary. 2.20. Report of 
Committee on Business. Special Business. Report of 
Committee on Resolutions. Report of Committee 
on Election of Officers. 8.10. Clara Barton Birth- 
place program. 3.30. Offering. 3.40. ‘We Visit the 
Balkans with Stella Marek Cushing,” Mrs. Stella 
Marek Cushing. Adjournment. Closing Prayer. 
+e 
NEW HAMPSHIRE SUNDAY SCHOOL CON- 
VENTION 


Manchester, Oct. 5. 10 a.m. Worship service, 
led by Mr. Carl A. Hempel of Lynn, Mass. Address 
of welcome, Rev. William P. Farnsworth, pastor of 
the Manchester church. Address by the Convention 
president, Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Portsmouth. 
Organization and appointment of committees. Song 


service. ‘‘Are You Prepared?” Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 
Discussion. 
1.830 p. m. Song service. World Friendship, 


Miss Susan Andrews of Boston. The Church 
School Curriculum, Rev. Phillip S. Nason, Ports- 
mouth. Song service. Business and reports. Sum- 
mer Institute Reports. Address, “It Can Be Done,’’ 
Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, Malden, Mass. 
sa ORS 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Call for Meeting 


The forty-fifth session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held in the city of Buffalo, Oct. 
21 to 25, 1931, for the purpose of receiving reports, 
election of officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 
The opening session will be held at the Grace-Mes- 
siah Universalist Church in Buffalo on Wednesday, 
October 21, at 7.15 p.m. 

Roger F.. Eiz, Secretary. 


x * 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTIONS—BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK 
Convention Dates 
Oct. 17-20, 1931, inclusive—General Sunday 


School Association. 

Oct. 20, 21—Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation. 

Oct. 20—Ministers’ Meeting. 

Oct. 21-25, inclusive—Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


Places of Meeting 


The Hotel Statler, at Delaware Avenue and Ni- 
agara Square, will be the headquarters and meeting 
place for all sessions unless otherwise noted. 

The general business sessions will be held in the 
ball room of the Statler, with conferences and smaller 
meetings in rooms to be announced. 

The opening sessions of the General Sunday 
School Association on Saturday evening, Oct. 17, 
the Sunday services on Oct. 18 and Oct. 25, and the 
opening session of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion on Wednesday evening, Oct. 21, will be held in 
the Grace-Messiah Universalist Church at North 
and Mariner Streets. All other evening sessions 
will be held in the ball room of the Hotel Statler. 


Hotels 


The Statler Hotel will be the headquarters hotel. 
Other hotels are also available in the vicinity. These 
are listed with rates as follows: 

Statler Hotel—Delaware Avenue and Niagara 
Square: Single with shower, $3.50. Single with 
shower and tub, $3.50, $7.00. Double—double bed for 
two, with shower, $5.50; with shower and tub, $5.50, 
$9.00. Twin bed rooms for one or two, with shower 
and tub, $7.00, $15.00. 

Buffalo Hotel—Washington and Swan Streets: 
Single with shower, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. Single 
with shower and tub, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50. Double 
bed for two, with shower, $4.50; with shower and 
tub, $5.50, $7.00. Twin bed rooms for one or two, 


with shower, $5.00; with shower and tub, $6.00, 
$6.50, $7.00. 

The following rates are applicable at both the 
Statler and the Buffalo Hotels: Three in a room, 
separate beds, $3.00 each. Four or five in a room, 
separate beds, $2.75 each. 

For reservations at any of the hotels listed, ad- 
dress the Reservations Committee, 180 Mariner 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 


Garages 


Statler Garage (across the street from the hotel), 
weekly rate for parking $7.00, daily rate $1.25. 

Motoramp Garage (on Pearl Street, about two 
blocks from the Statler), weekly rate for parking 
$5.00, daily rate $1.00. 


Restaurants 


Cafeteria in Hotel Statler. 

Childs’—three blocks up Delaware. 

Gandy’s—three blocks up (sea-food specialists). 

Reickert’s Tea Room—two and a half blocks. 

Delaware Arms—opposite Reickert’s (upstairs). 

The Archways—three and a half blocks up. 

Waldorf lunch—three blocks east. 

Home Dairy—two blocks east and three north. 

Special lunch (plate) 50 cents at most places; 
dinners from 75 cents up. 

Other restaurants all about the vicinity to the east 
and north (that is, toward the shopping district). 

fo BS 
ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


Proposed Amendment to Constitution 
To amend Article I by striking out the words after 
the word “Universalist’’? and inserting “Church of 
Ontario in Canada” so that the article shall read: 
This body shall be known as the Universalist 
Church of Ontario in Canada. 
Evelyn V. Burk, Secretary. 
cae 
ONTARIO CONVENTION 


The 54th annual session of the Ontario Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
Church in Olinda, Ontario, Oct. 15 and 16, for the 
election of officers and the transaction of any business 
that may legally come before it. 

Evelyn V. Burk, Secretary. 
* Ok 
NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Monday, Oct. 5. 3 p. m. Registration. 4. Con- 
ferences: “Social Service Projects in the Church 
School,” Virginia Eddy, Newark, N. J. “Primary 
and Kingdom Methods,’ Mrs. Helen Atwood Har- 
wood, Syracuse. 6.30. Annual banquet. 

Tuesday, Oct. 6. 9 a. m. Devotional service, Rev. 
Lyman I. Achenbach, Carthage. Business. Ad- 
dress, “‘Report of the Chairman, Religious Educa- 
tion Commission, New York State,’’ Prof. Angus H. 
MacLean, Ph. D., Canton. 1.30 p. m. Song ser- 
vice, leader, Wallace G. Fiske, Edwards. Address, 
“Our Treatment of Offenders,’’ Rev. Helene Ul- 
rich. Conference: “‘Dramatization and Story-tell- 
ing, ’’ Virginia Eddy, Newark, N. J. Conference: 
“Recreation in the Church School Program,’”’ Rich- 
ard H. Bird, Jr. Unfinished business and election 
of officers. Informal supper. ‘“‘Swapping Ideas.” 
Discussion leader, Prof. Angus H. MacLean. 

7.45. A Story for Grown-Up Children, Mrs. 
Lillian C. Shaw, Syracuse. Address, ‘Religious 
Education in an Industrial Society,’’ Rev. Emerson 
Lalone, Canton. 

eee 
FALL LECTURE COURSE 


Wednesday, at 4 p. m., in Ford Hall, Ashburton 
Place, Boston, under the auspices of Massachusetts 
Civic League, Inc. 

“The Creative Impulses of Childhood and Youth.” 
Oct. 7, Dr. Hughes Mearns, Professor of Education, 
New York University, “The Voice of the Individual 
Spirit.”’ Oct. 14, Mr. Joseph Lee, president Na- 
tional Recreation Association, “How Can Life and 
Learning Be Reconciled?” Oct. 21, Dr. Leta S. 
Hollingworth, psychologist and Professor of Educa- 
tion, Columbia University, ‘‘Creative Work of In- 
tellectually Gifted Children.” Oct. 28, Dr. Samuel 
W. Hartwell, director Child Guidance Clinic of 
Worcester, “Young Explorers of the Emotional 
Kingdom,” Noy. 4, Mr. Edward Yeomans, edu- 
citor, founder Ojai_Valley School, California, ““De- 


feating the Individual.” 
each lecture. 

Massachusetts Civic League, Inc., telephone, 
Haymarket 6340, 3 Joy St., Boston. Course tickets 
$4. Single admission $1.00, payable at the door. 
Tickets are transferable. 

£3: 63 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 


The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Brockton, Mass., Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1931, to transact 
business as follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and 
departmental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Wilhelmina Koopman, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
* * 
FREE MOTION PICTURES 


The Motion Picture Bureau of the Y. M. C. A., 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., and 300 West 
Adams Bldg., Chicago, Ill., has an extensive library 
of free motion pictures, in addition to a large col- 
lection of rental pictures, on religious and secular 
subjects. Catalogue may be obtained on request. 
In the next few months a catalogue listing sound 
films will also be available. 

kek 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 
Official Call 

The 48th® biennial Convention of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 20 and 21, 1931, for the receiving of 
reports for the two years past, the election of officers 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it. 

Grace C, Foglesong, Recording Secretary. 
Senor 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Y. P. C. U. 
CONVENTION 


The fourth annual Y. P. C. U. Convention of New 
Hampshire will be held in Manchester Oct. 3 and 4 
at the Universalist church, cerner Myrtle and Union 
Streets. 

Registration from twelve till two Saturday after- 
noon, Oct. 3. There is to be a banquet and young 
people’s frolic in the evening. 


Discussion period follows 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions, Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.— Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 
A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 


Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stcne 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
; Contents 

1, John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4. Off the Trail. 

6. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 

Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 

. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 

The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D, 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A eee School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


‘GODDARD 


with a Universalist Background 
Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 
Junior Girls to do Grade Work 
under ideal conditions 
SCHOOL OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
_ East. For information please address 
MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 


Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
ecponele Housete - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN: LEADER 
52 ‘ssues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOv» 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO? 


Por catalogue, address the Dean of the rear ectiv< 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
Normal 

ommercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


graphic, Office Management, 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


A visitor had made an exhaustive tour 
of France, but a friend in Paris thought 
that as the crown of his whole experience 
he would take him to dine at Voisin’s. 

“Let’s go to Voisin’s,”’ he said. ‘“You’ll 
get the most marvelous old Burgundy and 
Bordeaux wines.”’ 

“Well,’’ the visitor answered, “‘I’ll go to 
Voisin’s, if you like, but don’t talk to me 
about old Burgundy and Bordeaux. What 
I am looking for is a good reliable French 
bootlegger who can get me a drink of ice 
water.’— New York Times. 

Calabash was seated in his office when 
the phone rang. 

“Hello,is this Mr. Calabash?” came the 
voice oyer the wire. 

“Yes,’”’ replied Mr. Calabash. ‘Who is 
this?”’ 

“This is Johnson, Johnson, Johnson & 
Johnson, lawyers.”’ 

“Oh, good morning, good morning, good 
morning, good morning.’”’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

Angelus Temple’s announcer, who sounds 
like Eddie Lambert on the air, wound up 
with “And do you know what’s going to 
happen Saturday night? Sister’s coming!’ 
Details about Sister and then, with con- 
viction: 

“Sunday will be a big day for God!’’— 
From “Variety’s’” Hollywood Bulletin. 

*k * 

Have you ever felt the desire to get out 
into the peaceful countryside, far from 
the city pavements, far from the garages 
and gas stations and everything? Well, 
it’s easy. Just forget to fill up your tank 
next Sunday and that’s where you’ll be 
when you run out of gas!—Judge. 

* * 

Flapper: ‘‘My uncle in Venice is send- 
ing me a gondola. How am I going to 
play it?” 

Big Boy: “You don’t play a gondola; 
you throw it over your shoulder like a 
shawl.”—Hachange. 

* * 

They aren’t always wrong in Washing- 
ton. When they cut down the size of 
the bills they said the new paper money 
wouldn’t bulge a fellow’s pockets, and it 
doesn’t.—Forit Myers News-Press. 

* * 

“Ts it possible, I wonder,’’ mused the 
intelligent milkman as he added a four- 
teenth quart of Grade A to the layout on 
the back porch, “‘that these people are out 
of town?’—Detroit News. 

An auto skidded and crashed through 
the door of the post office of an Indiana 
town. That is one way to attract the 
stamp clerk’s attention.—Life. 

* ok 

“Do not feel superior to persons who 
have not attended college,” advises Dean 
Hawkes. If you do, they won’t lend you 
any money.—Life. 
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BUFFALO, OCT. 17-25 


Vital Days for Our Church 
and Our Churches 


YOU OUGHT TO BE THERE 


a Sa ‘ 3 


FIRST UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


DR. BRUCE SWIFT, Pastor 


Among those you will hear and meet are: 


Dr. Frank D. Adams, Barclay Acheson, Herbert Benton, Clare 
C. Blauvelt, Seth R. Brooks, Harry L. Canfield, Samuel B. Capen, 
H. M. Cary, Maude Lyon Cary, Regina Cary, Stella Marek Cush- 
ing, Charles Emmons, Roger F. Etz, Montford S. Hill, Albert H. 
Homans, Noble E. McLaughlin, A. H. MacLean, Walter H. 
Macpherson, Elmore M. McKee, Harold H. Niles, Hannah J. 
Powell, Palfrey Perkins, Tracy M. Pullman, John M. Ratcliff, 
Harry Westbrook Reed, Clinton Lee Scott, Marion D. Shutter, 
Clarence R. Skinner, Bruce Swift. 


Make Certain Your Minister Is There, Also 


